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The  little  gravel  paths  are  long 
That  lead  uphill  and  down, 

And  all  the  leaves  are  painted  gay 
In  red  and  gold  and  brown. 

But  why  should  I  tread  gravel  paths- 
And  what  are  leaves  to  me? 

Fields  may  be  bare,  for  all  I  care — 
You  are  not  here  to  see. 
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2>tan'0  Snocfeer 

UPERSTITIOUS ?  Of  course  I'm  superstitious! 
I  was  brought  up  that  way.  And  life  has  put  my 
teachings  to  the  proof  and  corroborated  them. 
Consequently,  when  Mary  reads  me  from  the 
morning's  "Random  Notes,"  as  she  frequently  does,  that  col- 
lectors are  continually  bringing  into  this  country  from  the 
older  civilizations  and  barbarisms,  marbles  and  sculptures,  and 
images,  and  making  them  constituent  parts  of  our  new  homes 
and  hearths,  it  seems  to  me  a  recklessness  past  belief ! 

It  was  the  case  of  Dian's  Knocker  which  first  opened  my 
eyes  to  the  truth. 

I  was  a  young  buck  courting  the  girls,  when  the  Barringtons 
brought  it  home.  Their  old  house  next  to  ours  had  been  closed 
for  years,  ever  since  the  Major  had  died ;  for  Mrs.  Barrington, 
whose  brother  was  then  ambassador,  took  the  girls  to  France, 
where  she  lived  while  they  were  being  educated.  I  had  always 
been  mighty  fond  of  them,  and  I  don't  suppose  I  should  ever 
have  learned  any  modern  language  save  my  Afric-tinctured 
own,  had  it  not  been  for  my  frantic  efforts  to  read  the  letters 
they  insisted  on  writing  to  me  in  French,  wherein,  as  they 
solemnly  assured  me,  they  gave  me  the  news  of  tout  Paris; — 
for  example,  that  Francesca  had  gone  to  the  great  fancy-dress 
children's  ball  as  "Columbia,"  and  there  her  own  Liberty 
Song  had  been  sung  in  chorus  to  such  a  pretty  tune;  that 
Aurore  had  taken  a  medal  for  playing  the  harp  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire ;  and  what  was  being  said  about  Isabeau  's  work  at  the 
Beaux  Arts; — oh,  they  were  doers,  those  girls ! 

Strangely  enough,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  after  all  that  high- 
life  in  foreign  parts,  they  had  come  back  to  Boonetown  to  live. 
I  went  over  to  help  them  settle  down:  and  as  this  was  some 
years  before  the  raging  prevalence  of  the  feministic  fever,  I 
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can  assure  you  they  were  glad  enough  in  that  over-womaned 
household  to  see  a  man  about ! 

The  girls  were  distinctly  charming.  They  were  far  enough 
north  for  their  carefully  preserved  southern  provincialisms 
to  be  piquante  to  some  of  us ;  far  enough  south  for  their  cos- 
mopolitanism to  fascinate  others ;  and  so  nearly  in  the  Philis- 
tine middle-west,  that  their  everyday  simplicity  of  culture 
breathed  a  rare  and  wonderful  air  into  the  conscious  and 
laborious  Chatauqua-circled  atmosphere  of  our  Boonetown 
literati.  Besides,  they  were  to  the  manor  born,  so  that  the 
survivors,  few  and  difficult,  of  the  Old  First  Families,  ap- 
proved of  them;  and  as  they  danced  like  Parisians  and  rode 
like  Kentuckians,  "they  had  a  good  time,"  as  the  young  folk 
comprehensively  remark. 

Mrs.  Barrington  was  a  woman  of  great  dignity  and  beauty, 
with  a  speaking  voice  that  matched  her  eyes.  Both  were 
merry  and  clear,  tender  and  sympathetic ;  both  were  compact 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief;  their  very  sweetness 
deep  with  intimations  of  tragedy,  which,  so  far  as  we  knew, 
had  no  part  in  her  life.  She  was  dowered  with  the  rare  salon 
talent,  and  everyone  who  was  at  all  worth  while  in  our  little 
city  or  in  the  larger  one  across  the  river,  came  sooner  or  later 
to  her  old-fashioned  parlours. 

The  years  have  dulled  my  recollection  of  her  parties.  I 
think  they  must  have  been  simple,  and  I  know  they  had  an  air. 
What  I  remember  and  cherish,  is  the  pleasure  we  young  fel- 
lows felt  in  being  given  the  freedom  of  the  house,  and  a  share 
in  their  pleasant  affectionate  home-life ;  the  evenings  in  the 
big  living-room,  with  the  gay  Turkey  carpet,  the  wood-fire 
with  the  dark  carved  settle  near  it ;  the  many  books,  the  house- 
grown  flowers ;  the  low  round  table  with  its  brooding  lamp 
where  Francesca  sat  to  read  us  her  clever  verse  and  stories; 
the  hours  in  the  quaint  music  room,  the  candles  softly  lighting 
its  faded  French  gilt  and  tapestries,  while  Aurore  of  the  Greek 
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head  and  the  long  and  beautiful  arms  played  her  golden  harp 
and  made  all  who  heard  her  biases  for  the  music  of  the  angels 
in  heaven.  Then  there  were  the  birthdays  and  anniversaries 
and  the  pretty  ceremonies  of  installation  for  some  beloved 
bibelot  brought  from  over-seas.  Vividly  do  I  recall  the  arrival 
of  that  ill-omened  box  from  Florence  and  the  festivities  we 
held  in  honour  of  the  Hanging  of  the  Knocker. 

This  treasure  was  an  antique  bit  of  Italian  bronze ;  a  small 
delicately  modelled  woman's  head,  the  hair  coifed  in  close  coils 
and  caught  above  the  brow  with  a  crescent  moon ;  a  parted 
veil  fell  in  archaic  draperies  on  either  side  of  the  face;  two 
pendent  bronze  tassels  swayed  from  the  hidden  ears ;  and  the 
twisted  hair  and  head-dress,  elongating  themselves,  met  in  pat- 
terned convolutions  and  beat  upon  the  bronze  breast.  There 
was  a  marvellous  patina  upon  the  thing,  and  it  gave  it  a  look 
of  mystery;  the  long  green  eyes  gloomed  askance  with  an 
elusive  hint  of  wickedness;  Diana  she  was  undoubtedly,  but 
not  that  limber  boyish  sportswoman  I  had  been  wont  to  regard 
her.  Here  Greek  beauty  and  Roman  sophistication  were  per- 
vaded with  an  Oriental  suggestion ;  something  of  Isis,  or 
rather  of  Astarte.  She  may  have  been  moulded  by  a  Baby- 
lonish priest,  captive  in  Rome ;  she  might  have  been  fashioned 
by  Leonardo  in  his  Avorkshop,  experimenting  with  his  magics 
hidden  and  forbid. 

It  went  against  me  to  screw  her  to  a  good  solid  American 
door !  But  I  did  it ;  and  there  she  was,  fast  against  the  heavy 
carved  rosewood,  high  on  the  terraced  hill  above  the  quiet 
street,  looking  out  of  her  green  eyes  through  the  white  pillars 
of  the  porch  toward  a  river  yellow  as  ever  Tiber  was ;  while 
Francesca  planted  moonvines  where  the  south-west  winds 
would  sway  their  censers  toward  her,  and  Isabeau  cut  away  a 
branchlet  of  the  cedar  that  the  moon  might  reach  her  un- 
shadowed, and  the  nocturne  that  Aurore  was  playing  rippled 
out  to  her  from  the  wide-set  windows  of  the  open  house.    Then 
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with  much  formality  we  were  given  the  Privilege  of  the 
Knocker;  only  the  initiate  were  permitted  to  lift  the  veil  of 
Diana  and  demand  entrance  by  its  resonant  fall  into  place 
upon  her  metal  heart.  Standing  there  among  the  oleanders 
about  the  door,  in  the  warm  dark  lit  by  the  white  brilliance 
of  the  moon  and  the  yellow  shimmer  of  candles  from  the  heart 
of  the  open  house,  we  surveyed  with  gay  satisfaction  her  whom 
we  had  set  up  in  high  places. 

"Perhaps,"  ventured  Francesca,  "She  used  to  hang  on  a 
little  postern  gate  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  the  priestesses 
alone  were  wont  to  use  in  their  comings  and  goings  about  the 
goddess'  business." 

"Or  perhaps,"  dreamed  Isabeau,  "She  guarded  the  door  of 
a  fair  woman,  dedicated  from  her  babyhood  to  the  service  of 
Diana,  who  thwarted  her  destiny  and  so  she  grew  up  to  be  a 
Christian  martyr  and  was  burned  in  Nero's  garden,  a  torch 
to  make  a  Roman  holiday." 

"Or  perhaps,"  essayed  young  L 'Estrange,  "She  was 
wrought  at  the  time  of  the  Renaissance,  and,  a  virgin  goddess, 
was  cynically  affixed  to  the  dim  grey  door  of  a  secret  garden, 
visited  only  by  young  gallants  in  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 
She  has  a  double-meaning  smile!" — but  here  Mrs.  Barrington 
turned  upon  him  an  Early- Victorian  glare  which  withered 
him  into  silence. 

"Poor  Diana  !,"  exclaimed  Aurore  ;  "How  long  she  has  been 
hidden  away  from  the  silver  light  that  she  loves,  and  the  girls' 
voices  that  are  music  to  her,  and  the  maiden  ministrations 
that  she  requires!  We  will  be  they  votaries,  goddess,"  she 
intoned  in  half -mock  invocation,  "Here  we  be,  three  vestals 
for  thy  serving !  Endue  us  with  thy  favor  and  share  with  us 
that  potent  charm  which  swayeth  the  Seven  Seas  to  follow 
thy  curved  beckoning!" 

She  ceased,  and  we  were  still  a  moment,  as  though  awaiting 
a  sign  :    But  there  was  silence;  the  goddess  leered  evilly,  and 
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a  tiny  night-breeze  made  a  hollow  tingling  with  her  pendant 
earrings.  If  only  she  had  never  been  dug  out  of  her  age-long 
burial !  For  unlucky  was  the  hour  when  we  installed  her 
warden  of  that  light-hearted  household. 

I  remember  thinking,  with  a  grin,  that  the  choice  of  the 
Spinster  Diana  as  protectress  of  the  Barrington  sisters  was 
tremendously  appropriate;  for  with  all  their  good  looks  and 
good  comradery,  they  were  singularly  impersonal  sort  of  girls. 
All  the  fellows  liked  them  and  spent  most  of  their  spare  time 
at  their  house;  but  they  were  always  "the  Barrington  girls" 
to  us ;  no  one  lost  any  sleep  over  them ;  no  one  felt  jealous  of 
any  one  in  particular,— and  this  when  we  were  all  at  the 
yearning  burning  fiery  and  swash-buckling  age.  I  used  to 
wonder  just  what  essential  ingredient  had  been  left  out  of 
their  delightful  make-ups.  Well,  I  spoke  like  the  fool  in  my 
heart.  Diana  it  seems,  demands  conscious  immolation  from 
her  victims.  On  that  very  night  of  our  innocent  revelries,  as 
though  she  had  cast  some  mischanceful  spell  upon  us,  Things 
began  to  Happen.  Young  L 'Estrange  who  wrote  poetry  be- 
gan aggressively  and  violently  to  monopolize  Francesca ;  Jerry 
Isted  and  two  or  three  other  men,  warm  friends,  displayed 
symptoms  of  angry  feeling  toward  each  other  and  trembled 
before  Isabeau's  liquid  glances.     And  I, — well, — 

I  distinctly  recall  that  Aurore  and  I,  idly  talking  about 
nothing  in  particular,  were  sitting  together  in  the  fragrant 
dimness  of  the  wisteria-shaded  galleries,  the  deep-voiced  steam- 
boats passing  far  beneath  us,  and  the  bugles  from  the  barracks 
on  the  Point  opposite  floating  out  to  us  across  the  water.  I 
spoke  of  the  Whistlers  who  used  to  be  stationed  there  before 
our  day ;  and  we  wondered  if  the  Thames  could  be  much  more 
beautiful  than  the  Ohio  at  night;  we  discussed  the  probable 
pre-natal  influence  of  the  latter  stream  upon  young  Jimmy 
Whistler.  ' '  Only  think, ' '  said  Aurore,  ' '  Our  rivers,  even  the 
Licking,  may  have  remotely  inspired  the  London  nocturnes 
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which  unsealed  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the  Glory  which  is 
Smoke."  We  laughed,  and  just  then,  swiftly,  without  warn- 
ing, like  a  shooting  star,  came  upon  me  the  dazzling  revelation 
of  how  small,  how  soft,  how  like  a  nestling  rose-bud  was  the 
tender  tip  of  Aurore's  perfect  ear! 

Ah,  well!— 

Began  now,  a  half -real  period  made  up  of  poignant  joy  and 
palpitant  unrest,  of  emptiness  and  desolation  and  hungry  hap- 
piness, (growing-pains  of  course,)  and  all  the  feverish  weeks 
were  punctuated  by  Diana's  harsh  unaccustomed  hammering, 
"Fate  knocking  at  the  Door."  It  was  bad  enough  when  the 
wretched  thing  heralded  the  arrival  of  the  Other  Fellow ;  but 
when  it  took  to  breaking  into  conversations  and  whacking  out 
summonses  with  nobody  there  to  sound  it,  it  grew  too  irritat- 
ing to  be  borne ;  and  we  all  approved  when,  one  nervous  even- 
ing, Isted  strode  out  and,  declaring  them  to  be  the  ghostly 
visitors,  plucked  the  dangling  earrings  from  the  goddess'  ears, 
leaving  her  shorne  and  malevolent. 

Poor  puzzled  young  things !  How  bewilderingly  and  help- 
lessly we  were,  even  then,  in  the  clutch  of  tragic  circumstance ! 

It  was  in  the  late  summer  that  Isabeau  and  Jerry  Isted  were 
killed.  They  had  had  a  stormy  courtship  full  of  wild  moods 
and  despairs;  I  had  wondered  at  the  girl's  fight  against  what 
was  obvious  happiness ;  but  at  length,  one  rosy  day,  she  seemed 
to  have  given  over  the  struggle,  and  glowed  with  a  sort  of 
haunted  rapture. 

It  was  the  day  that  we  all  rode  together  on  the  old  River 
Road.  The  weather  had  been  almost  tropically  warm ;  we  ex- 
claimed at  the  lurid  glory  of  the  sunset  sky,  and  even  as  we 
spoke,  it  darkened;  a  tempestous  wind  was  unloosed,  and  a 
sudden  storm  of  rain  broke  amid  crashes  and  cracklings  of 
electricity.  We  galloped  for  shelter.  Isabeau,  riding  near  the 
treacherous  edge  of  the  recently  flooded  way,  shrieked,  the 
ground  crumbled  beneath  her  mare's  hoof's;  Jerry  seized  ber 
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bridle  rein,  the  horses  made  a  fearful  effort  to  recover,  then 
horribly  entangled,  fell  screaming  and  disappeared  in  the 
swift  sucking  current  below. 

Let's  pass  over  that  awful  scene.  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
speak  of  it  with  calmness. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  any  of  us  had  dreamed  that  the 
terrible  things  which  happened  to  other  people  could  happen 
to  us.  We  ran  full-tilt  into  that  unescapable  hour  of  realiza- 
tion. Ah,  let  us  not  forget  that  this  blinding,  sickening,  initia- 
tion into  life's  ruthlessness  must  come  to  each  one  of  our  chil- 
dren; it  should  help  us  to  be  immensely  patient  with  their 
vagaries,  their  crudities,  their  maddening  cock-sureness. 

As  for  us,  we  were  convinced  that  we  had  drained  the  dregs 
and  plumbed  the  depths.  Then,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  fragile 
Francesca  with  her  changed  and  stricken  eyes,  married  that 
young  L 'Estrange  who  wrote  poetry! 

He  was  a  queer,  unbalanced  sort  of  genius,  and  his  suicide 
less  than  a  year  after  the  marriage  seemed  somehow  a  fitting 
enough  climax  to  his  short,  impatient,  avid  life ;  and  it  was 
curiously  lacking  in  shock  to  us.  That  came  later,  when  Fran- 
cesca in  her  budding  youth  and  promise  died  at  her  baby's 
birth. 

Afterwards,  oh  long,  century-long,  afterwards,  I  sat  again 
on  the  lonely  wisteria-shaded  galleries,  with  my  poor  love  in 
her  black  frock ;  her  long  hands  empty,  her  lovely  head  bowed 
and  desolate.  And  once  again  my  spirit  quickened  and  my 
pulses  leaped. 

"Aurore,"  I  whispered.  And  then,  that  young  and  grief- 
stricken  girl  did  a  very  gallant  thing: 

Tom ' '  she  said,  ' '  I  want  to  ask  you  please  to  go  away  from 
home. — No!,"  as  I  sort  of  reared  and  shied,  "Let  me  explain, 
then  you  will  go,  I  think.  It  is  because  I  am  afraid  that  I 
am, — that  I — love  you." 
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"Go  away!  Now!  Me!"  I  gasped  in  violent  negation. 
' '  Listen  ! ' '  she  warned ;  then,  continuing  with  manifest  effort : 
"Those  women  of  our  father's  family  who  live  to  ripe  ma- 
turity, die  mad.  Mother  told  us  in  our  early  girlhood;  each 
one  as  she  grew  up  was  told.  It  was  impressed  upon  us  that 
we  were  ourselves  to  choose  our  future  course  of  conduct. 
Mother  said  we  could  not  be  shut  up  and  kept  away  from  the 
world.  Each  man  must  dree  his  own  weird,  and  each  woman. 
But  the  probable  results  of  our  freedom  were  explained  to  us. 
We  were  clearly  told  that  there  is  a  reasonable  doubt  whether 
this  insanity  be  inheritable ;  but  also,  that  no  woman  of  our 
name,  so  far  as  we  have  record,  has  escaped  it,  And  we  were 
encouraged  to  let  our  line  end  with  us.  After  we  were  in- 
structed, once,  never  again  did  Mother  speak  of  it.  The  know- 
ledge was  always  with  us ! — a  muffled  minor  accompaniment 
to  our  joyous  lives; — but  it  was  a  subconscious  thing.  You 
know  how  peaceful,  how  merry  we  were  !  We  were  very  young 
girls,  and,  almost,  we  forgot.  The  import  of  the  affliction  was 
but  half -realized ;  the  advisability  of  renunciation  but  half- 
understood.  We  were  sure  that  Mother's  love  and  our  love  for 
each  other  would  last  forever  and  fill  our  hearts  to  the  brim. 
And  oh,"  she  cried  with  a  little  sobbing  laugh,  "we  had  such 
dear,  such  lovely  fun!  We  didn't  worry  about  the  future, 
nor, ' '  bravely,  ' '  Our  Duty  to  the  Race.  Do  you  remember  that 
evening  so  long  ago  when  I  said  that  we  would  be  Diana 's  ves- 
tals? I  really  truly  thought  we  could  be!  And  then, — Isa- 
beau! — then, — Francesca — ! — Oh,  then,  then  I  knew!  You 
must  have  seen  their  unrest,  their  dread.  And  when  L 'Estrange 
knew  about  the  baby,  that  must  have  been  why  he — ! — Oh,  I 
am  thankful,  thankful, ' '  she  cried  tensely,  ' '  that  little  Francie 
went  so  soon !  And  Isabeau ; — always  the  gods  loved  her ; 
perhaps  she  was  spared  a  bitterer  death !  But  oh,  my  dears ! 
my  little,  little  sisters !  And  I  am  so  lonely  Tom  !  You  don 't 
know!"     There  was  silence,   then:  "Ah,   don't   Tom!"  she 
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pleaded.  "But  I  know,  I  know  how  awful  a  thing  it  is  to  be 
shown  this  black  thread  crawling  through  the  web  of  our  lives ! 
Now  you  see,  don't  you,  Tom  dear,  that  you  must  go  if  you 
would  help  me?  My  darling  mother  in  her  frightful  grief, 
and  Francesca  's  little  baby  need  me ;  you  see,  I  can 't  get  away. 
I  don't  think  you  care  very  deeply  for  me— in  any  solemn 
way,  I  mean;  but  we  have  been  so  much  together  and  have 
been  so  very  near!  I  had  to  tell  you  the  way  I — felt — about 
you,  because  it  seems  to  me  the  only  way  to  show  you  my — 
my  danger.  All  the  troubles  I  have  lived  through  have  made 
me  a  woman  in  foresight  and  purpose — I  shall  never  marry 
anyone.  Nothing  can  weaken  my  decision  as  to  that.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  suffer  more  than  is  necessary, 
nor,"  with  a  slight  wry  smile,  "that  you  should  be  very  des- 
perately involved  in  my  pain.  It  is  possible  and  desirable  for 
you  to  go  away ;  an  honest  effort  at  readjustment  of  our  points 
of  view  will  save  us  experience  that  might  scar  the  whole  face 
of  the  future  for  us.  I  know  you  will  try  to  save  me  anything 
which  might  make  me  see  distortedly ;  any  useless  care  which 
might  cause  me  to  live — morbidly.  We  are  young  and  sensible 
and  nothing  has  gone  far.  Please  help  me,  Tom!  I  am  so 
spent  and  tired  that  I  must  beg  all  the  effort  from  you!" 

I  could  hear  her  weeping;  and  I  felt  as  though  my  entire 
being  had  been  absolutely  flayed  alive.  But  I  went ;  she  was 
a  good  pleader,  and  I  went ;  shut  that  door  behind  me  forever, 
leaving  Diana  enthroned,  inscrutable,  triumphant. 

When  I  returned  from  my  two  years  abroad,  the  Barring- 
tons  had  left  Boonetown.  Father  was  lawyer  for  the  estate, 
so  I  heard  of  them,  but  only  occasionally  and  through  him. 

The  years  came  and  went.  Aurore's  wise  fore-knowledge 
was  justified;  I  jogged  along  contentedly  enough,  then  I  met 
Mary  and  discovered  that  she  was  the  only  girl  I  had  ever 
loved;  and  she  married  me  and  we've  lived  happily  ever  after. 
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Last  March  when  the  Tobacco  cases  came  up  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  I  was  in  "Washington.  After  the  decision  I  felt  so  jubi- 
lant that  I  was  moved  to  array  myself  in  purples  and  seek 
exhilaration  at  Mrs.  Shafts'  ball.  There,  as  I  was  moving  de- 
bonnairely  through  the  irridescent  throng,  as  the  lady-reporter 
said,  my  glance  was  arrested  by  the  statuesque  figure  of  a 
woman  whose  Greek  head  was  set  above  long  and  beautiful 
arms;  and  at  her  brow  in  the  braids  of  her  dark  and  heavy 
hair,  she  wore  a  diamond  crescent. 

It  was  my  lost  Aurore.  And  lord,  what  good  old-fashioned 
jumps  of  joy  it  gave  me  to  see  that  girl  again!  How  we 
talked !  And  how  we  laughed !  Who  would  have  thought 
it,  eh? 

Yes,  she  said,  she  had  returned  to  America  to  live.  No,  not 
to  Boonetown ;  she  would  rather  keep  that ;  or  must  save  some 
one  place  intact  where  one  can  burn  the  candles  of  memory. 
' '  Francesca  's  boy  has  an  appointment  to  West  Point ' '  she  told 
me,  "And  I  am  going  to  take  a  house  to  be  near  him.  Your 
father  is  going  to  sell  the  old  home  which  I  have  so  foolishly 
kept  all  these  years.  All  these  years,  with  Dian's  Knocker 
still  where  you  put  it,  Tom!  Don't  let  it  go,  too.  Will  you 
keep  it  for  me  till  I  can  send  for  it?" 

How  that  request  rent  the  veils  of  the  years !  ' '  Still  Diana 's 
votary,  Aurore?,"  I  asked,  my  voice  throbbing  to  old-time 
cadences,  and  my  heart  beating  as  though  to  resurrect  the 
Spring. 

' '  Yes, ' '  she  answered  thoughtfully,  ' '  And  I  have  found  her 
a  beneficent  patroness,  Tom.  The  sorrows  of  my  girlhood 
ripened  and  strengthened  me :  so  that  in  time  I  could  enjoy 
living  to  an  extraordinary  degree. "  ' '  Really  ? "  I  murmured, 
slightly  taken  aback. 

"Really"  she  smiled,  "I  could,  for  the  sounder  judgment 
and  philosophy  of  outlook,  which  usually  are  not  attained  be- 
fore middle-life,  came  to  me  in  the  zest  and  morning  of  my 
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youth.  Then,  as  I  knew  that  for  me  there  would  not  be  the 
surprises  and  re-adjustments  of  marriage,  and  that  therefore 
I  should  not  want  to  put  aside  my  own  work  and  inclinations 
for  those  of  some  one  dear  but  different,  it  gave  me  a  single- 
ness of  purpose  in  the  development  of  my  own  gifts  which 
produced  truly  remarkable  results.  Not  from  the  music  alone, 
but  also  from  that  other,  my  business  talent  that  you  used 
jeer  at; — really,  Tom,  you'd  be  amazed  to  know  how  much 
money  I've  made,  and  how  absorbingly  interested  I  am  in 
plain  mercantile  pursuits ! ' ' 

"Congratulations,  Queen  Midas,"  I  interjected,  dryly.  She 
continued  on  a  deeper  note : 

"Then  I  have  been  blest  with  more  than  one  rare  and  per- 
fect friend,  whom  I  have  loved  with  an  understanding  founded 
upon  intimate  sympathy ;  I  have  never  striven  to  share  them 
with  another  soul  precious  to  mine  but  alien  to  theirs,  as  I 
have  so  often  watched  many  wives  striving  pathetically  and 
futilely  to  do,  so  I  have  kept  these  friendships  deep  and  un- 
broken." "Very  nice,  I'm  sure,"  I  commented  lamely,  as 
she  paused. 

"I  have  also,"  she  continued  pleasantly,  "been  able  to  pre- 
serve the  close  companionship  and  devotion  of  my  mother;  a 
woman  of  unusual  mind  and  character ;  a  relation  which  other 
ties  in  the  course  of  nature,  would  have  changed  and  weak- 
ened ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  loss  indeed,  whatsoever  I  might 
have  got  in  exchange  for  it."  I  assented  tepidly.  "As  I 
have  not  had  to  use  my  strength  for  children  of  my  own,"  she 
assured  me  with  level  eyes,  "I  can  give  myself  unstintedly  to 
the  children  of  the  desolate.  And  oh,  I  have  been  a  good 
mother  to  Francis  L 'Estrange!  Of  course  it  is  he  that  has 
given  my  life  its  deepest  meaning,  its  holiest  happiness;  that 
has  satisfied  for  me  the  universal  craving  to  touch  the  hem  of 
the  Future.  For  it  is  childlessness  which  is  the  real  curse  of 
Diana ! ' '  cried  Aurore.    ' '  Spinsterhood, ' '  pursued  my  beauti- 
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ful  friend,  "Is  an  art  and  a  profession.  It  should  not  be 
strayed  into  listlessly  for  want  of  a  better  fate,  but  chosen, 
freely,  wisely,  and  with  an  open  mind." — (the  meaning  of 
that  latter  phrase  is  somewhat  obscure  to  me.)  "There  are," 
asserted  the  lady,  warming  to  her  subject,  "scores  of  women 
much  better  suited  to  the  dignities  and  pleasures  of  single  life, 
than  for  the  arduous  abnegations  of  marriage ;  and  should  any 
such  woman  have  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  refraining 
from  the  common  lot,  I  should  advise  her  to  'quit  strugglin',' 
as  old  Mammy  Dinah  used  to  say,  and  enter  joyfully  into  the 
peace  which  I  have  found,  passeth  understanding." 

"Oh,  have  you  indeed!,"  said  I,  with  hauteur. 

As  for  me,  I  had  been  led  to  regard  Diana  as  a  fierce  and 
malignant  Huntress,  who  slumbered  not  in  the  pursuit  of  her 
wretched  victims,  not  slept  ere  the  wreaking  of  her  wrath  upon 
them :  and  I  was  not  prepared  to  have  her  thus  piously  me- 
tamorphosed into  a  purring  tabby-superior  for  old-maids  and 
foundlings,  by  George ! 

But  I  here  wish  to  testify  to  my  admiration  for  Miss  Bar- 
rington's  distinguished  bearing  under  fire,  and  for  her  bra- 
very in  action.  And  I  will  add,  that  I  parted  from  her  with 
humble  alacrity  and  chastened  respect. 

When  I  returned  to  Boonetown,  I  went  to  fulfil  that  behest 
as  to  the  Knocker.  I  descended  into  Shelby  Street  for  the 
first  time  in  many,  many  years.  Our  old  home  was  gone,  the 
garden  was  eliminated,  and  the  place  thereof  knew  only  a  hud- 
dle of  dismal  jerry-built  cottages.  The  Barrington  house,  was 
a  swarming  tenement.  My  eyes  sought  the  door  which  had 
opened  to  such  mirth,  and  closed  upon  such  sorrow.  There  it 
was,  the  Knocker.  Goths  had  defaced  the  carven  rosewood; 
Vandals  had  defiled  the  graven  image  of  Diana ;  repeated  ap- 
plications of  cheap  black  paint  had  besmeared  and  besmirched 
her  augustness.  I  who  had  placed  her  there,  took  her  away. 
(You  can't  anymore  keep  on  calling  the  blame  thing  It  than 
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you  can  a  baby ! )  I  wrapped  her  up  in  the  baseball  edition 
of  the  Penny  Prowler  and  carried  her  home  and  hid  her  in  the 
old  secretary  in  the  office  out  in  the  yard.  All  her  ancient 
subtleties,  her  delicate  nuances,  her  beauties,  preserved  longer 
and  more  miraculously  than  those  of  her  namesake  of  Poictiers, 
all  are  extinguished  forever  under  those  numerous  coats  of 
Buggsby's  Best  Paint.  There  she  lies,  shapeless,  formless, 
powerless,  black, — black  as  Diana  of  the  Esphesians, — black 
and  uncomely. 

Powerless,  did  I  say?  Mary  threatens  to  go  and  wrap  her 
up  in  silver  tissue  and  give  her  some  moonstones  to  play  with ; 
says  she  isn't  at  all  sure  that  she  doesn't  owe  a  good  deal  to 
Diana's  interferences.  But  I  wish  Mary  wouldn't  joke  like 
that!  And  I  hope  Aurore  will  send  for  her  cursed  old  idol 
soon ;  it  makes  me  feel  skittish  to  have  her  around  the  place. 

Besides,  Mary  and  I  've  got  daughters  to  raise ! 
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Pagan  prapet 

Hear  me,  0  Juno,  while  my  lamp  is  burning  brightly, 
See  me,  how  I  kneel  before  thine  altar  so  low, 

Harken  to  my  prayers  which  I  raise  unto  thee  nightly, 
Grant  to  me,  thy  slave,  the  fulfillment  of  my  vow. 

Five  bowls  of  incense  I  swear  to  burn  before  thee, 
Goddess  all-powerful,  relieve  me  of  my  sorrow; 

Keep  me  from  untruth,  that  I  may  again  adore  thee, 
Sovereign  of  Darkness  and  of  Day,  to  thee  I  bow ! 

Anon. 
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A  Tale  of  the  Middle  Ages 

WILIGHT  was  falling  as  the  bell  sounded  for 
vespers.  Frere  Jean  rose  from  his  knees  and 
turned  to  leave  the  room.  The  fading  sun-rays, 
streaming  through  a  crevice  in  the  wall,  re- 
vealed a  small  cell,  bare  except  for  a  rude  mat  thrown  in  one 
corner.  Near  the  open  doorway  was  a  stone  flagon;  the  old 
monk  lifted  it  with  both  hands  and  bore  it  carefully  into  the 
dark  passage.  Other  gowned  figures  were  hurrying  along 
behind  and  in  front  of  the  brother,  but  he  gave  them  no  heed, 
hastening  past  the  little  chapel  to  deposit  his  flagon  on  a  stone 
seat  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  Then  taking  his  place  among  the 
bowed  figures  of  the  worshippers,  he  raised  with  theirs  his 
voice  in  supplication. 

The  service  over,  the  monks  slowly  dispersed,  a  few  seeking 
their  cells  for  private  orisons,  others  going  to  pace  back  and 
forth  along  the  dimly  lighted  arcades,  through  whose  interstices 
could  be  seen  the  clear  blue  of  the  evening  sky,  now  darkening 
and  becoming  flecked  with  gold,  as  the  torches  of  Heaven  were 
lighted,  one  by  one.  The  last  to  leave  the  chapel  was  Frere 
Jean ;  he  stood  beside  the  altar  rail  as  if  in  deep  thought  until 
the  gathering  shadows  warned  him  that  night  had  come. 
Then,  recovering  his  flagon,  he  sought  an  obscure  part  of  the 
monastery,  where  he  was  accustomed  to  spend  his  time  inves- 
tigating into  the  world  of  alchemy.  Arriving  at  the  door  of 
the  laboratory,  he  drew  from  his  girdle  a  key,  unlocked  the 
door — leaving  the  key  outside,  as  was  his  habit — and  entered 
the  room. 

A  taper  stuck  in  a  niche  in  the  wall  still  burned  as  he  had 
left  it  earlier  in  the  day — for  it  was  always  dark  in  there. 
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Jean  placed  the  flagon  on  a  large  oak  table  where  were  many 
such  vessels,  each  containing  some  mixture  or  other.  The  old 
man  looked  at  them  in  silence,  the  flickering  taper  sending  a 
pale  yellow  glow  over  his  tonsured  head  and  thin  grey  shoul- 
ders. A  saint  he  looked  with  his  delicate  features,  and  the 
white  hair  forming  an  aureole  about  his  head.  An  ascetic  of 
the  strictest  order,  living  on  prayer  and  his  beloved  investiga- 
tions, his  form  had  wasted  away  'til  almost  naught  remained 
save  bone  and  the  fiery  soul  of  the  man.  Self-controlled  to 
infinity,  his  eyes  alone  gave  proof  of  the  spirit  within  that 
frail  body.  Feared  he  was  by  the  brethren,  but  loved  as  well, 
for  the  eyes  that  on  occasion  flashed  lightning  could  be  won 
derfully  soft  and  tender,  and  if  a  brother  was  in  pain  or  sor- 
row, no  hand  was  gentler  than  that  of  Frere  Jean. 

And  now  he  was  kneeling,  those  long  artistic  fingers  clasped 
upon  his  breast,  his  head  bent  a  trifle,  as  he  asked  a  blessing 
on  his  work.  For  he  dreamed  of  finding  a  wondrous  elixir 
that  should  lead  men  to  the  Truth ;  always  he  sought  a  potion 
that  would  make  the  brethren  more  strict  in  observing  the 
customs  of  former  days,  when  the  body  was  the  servant  of  the 
mind,  and  man's  first  thought  was  of  Heaven. 

The  old  brother,  this  prayer  finished,  began  arranging 
flagons  and  alembics,  adjusting  retorts,  measuring  a  drop  here, 
a  drop  there,  from  his  store  of  liqueurs.  As  he  worked,  a 
tiny  mouse  crept  from  its  hole  in  the  crumbling  wall  and  sat 
up,  watching  him  with  beady  eyes.  At  length,  perceiving  it, 
his  face  brightened. 

' '  Oh,  la  petite ! "  he  murmured,  and  stooped  to  caress  it,  for 
the  two  were  old  friends.  Night  after  night,  as  he  worked 
there,  the  little  mouse  would  creep  from  her  nest  and  keep 
vigil  with  him,  'til  he  grew  to  look  for  her,  and  he  was  never 
disappointed.  So  the  months  had  passed,  and  the  elixir  was 
not  found. 
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All  was  stir  and  commotion  in  the  monastery ;  brothers 
rushed  frantically  back  and  forth,  seeking  they  knew  not  what, 
yet  unable  to  remain  quiet.  Disorder  was  rife  among  them, 
for  le  prieur,  le  reverend  Michel,  had  been  found  early  that 
morning  in  the  chapel,  stone  dead.  There  he  knelt  at  the  altar 
rail,  his  crucifix  beside  him  on  the  floor. 

Bezin,  anovise,  going  into  the  chapel  before  the  usual  hour, 
had  seen  someone  near  the  altar,  and  going  closer,  recognized 
the  holy  father.  He  looked  so  stiff  and  rigid  the  young  man 
became  frightened,  and  called  the  notary.  A  passing  monk 
heard  the  cry,  and  soon  the  place  was  full  of  curious  figures, 
eager  to  know  what  was  afoot.  The  notary  cleared  the  chapel 
of  all  save  himself  and  one  other,  but  the  brethren  collected 
outside  in  little  groups  and  discussed  the  matter,  all  to  no 
purpose. 

It  was  a  strange  thing,  this  death  of  their  beloved  leader; 
he  was  an  old  man,  'tis  true,  but  of  robust  health,  and  without 
an  enemy  in  the  world.  How,  then,  had  he  died  ?  Was  it  that 
the  good  Lord  had  sent  angels  to  bear  away  his  servant,  or  was 
the  Devil's  power  here  shown?  Not  the  latter,  for  the  King 
of  Darkness  had  no  dominion  over  the  church. 

"  'Tis  not  the  hand  of  God,"  declared  Frere  Augustin,  a 
wise  and  holy  man,  who  like  Jean,  had  some  knowledge  of 
alchemy,  "For  does  not  his  crucifix  lie  on  the  floor,  instead 
of  being  on  his  breast?  'Tis  not  the  Lord's  doing,"  and  he 
shook  his  head. 

He,  with  Pere  Philippe,  the  notary,  investigating  the  scene 
of  the  tragedy,  had  searched  the  body  for  signs  of  violence; 
no  marks  were  found,  nor  was  there  indication  within  or  with- 
out of  any  kind  of  poison. 

"I  tell  thee  'tis  neither  God  nor  the  Devil  hath  slain  this 
holy  man,"  said  Augustin  after  a  time,  when  he  had  pondered 
deeply. 

"What  dost  thou  mean?"  cried  the  other  perplexedly. 
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' '  Even  what  I  say, ' '  was  the  answer,  ' '  But  tell  no  man,  nor 
remember  my  words.  Let  the  funeral  be  conducted  according 
to  rule,  and  when  the  time  comes  all  shall  be  made  clear.  That 
I  can  promise  thee,  if  I  live,"  and  he  stalked  away,  leaving 
the  notary  more  bewildered  than  ever. 
*       *       * 

As  for  Jean,  he  passed  his  time,  as  usual,  in  the  laboratory. 
He  had  grown,  since  the  death  of  le  prieur,  even  more  aloof, 
for  the  two  had  been  devoted  to  each  other,  unlike  as  they 
were.  Every  night  after  the  vesper  service,  Jean  went  alone 
into  the  darkness  and  prayed  there,  with  his  head  against  the 
altar  railing,  for  the  soul  of  his  friend.  Few  were  aware  of 
that,  however,  for  he  shunned  them  all  and  confided  in  no  one. 
Poor  Frere  Jean,  always  hoping  to  find  his  elixir,  forever  try- 
ing new  combinations  and  mixtures.  Would  he  ever  succeed  ? 
Perhaps  he  had  come  upon  the  secret  and  was  even  now  per- 
fecting it  before  publishing  his  discovery.  On  thinking  of  it, 
there  was,  at  this  time,  a  suppressed  eagerness  in  his  manner, 
an  unnatural  brightness  of  his  eye,  that  would  have  brought 
notice  upon  him  from  a  close  observer. 


One  night  Frere  Augustin  came  in  haste  to  the  cell  of  the 
notary. 

"Come,"  he  whispered  tensely,  "make  no  noise  as  thou 
valuest  thy  soul!" 

Pere  Philippe  was  a  man  of  some  discretion,  and  immedi- 
ately and  silently  rose  from  his  couch  and  followed  the  tall 
monk,  though  not  without  an  inward  tremor,  for  he  saw  that 
something  grave  was  amiss.  Augustin  led  the  way  through 
dark  passages,  'til  at  last  he  stopped  before  a  closed  door.  A 
key  was  in  the  hole  outside,  but  the  door  was  not  locked.  He 
pushed  it  open  and  stood  still,  the  notary  looking  over  his 
shoulder. 
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A  taper  stuck  in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  still  burning,  cast 
flickering  rays  of  light  over  the  still  figure  of  Frere  Jean, 
kneeling  at  the  heavy  oak  table.  Covered  with  flasks  and 
retorts,  one  of  which  was  placed  directly  in  front  of  the  old 
man.  He  had  forgotten  to  close  the  vessel  when  he  knelt  to 
pray,  and  the  powerful  gases,  even  yet  rising  from  its  depths, 
had  overcome  him.  Frere  Augustin  took  a  step  forward ;  the 
body  of  a  tiny  mouse  lay  at  his  feet. 

The  notary  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  and  Augustin 
drew  him  quickly  from  the  room,  himself  choking  as  the  still 
active  gas  reached  him.  Closing  and  locking  the  door,  they 
hurried  off  down  the  passage. 

"What  is  it?"  gasped  Philippe,  recovering  his  breath. 
"Let  us  seek  a  quiet  place,  and  I  will  explain,"  replied  the 
monk,  and  when  they  were  seated  on  a  stone  bench  at  the  end 
of  the  hall  beyond  the  chapel,  he  continued: 

"I  have  long  considered  Frere  Jean  a  madman,  and  after 
the  death  of  le  prieur  I  determined  to  watch  him.  There  was 
no  way  of  concealing  myself  in  the  laboratory,  so  I  hid  in  the 
room  adjoining,  peering  through  a  hole  in  the  wall.  Each  day 
I  worked,  and  each  night  did  I  see  Frere  Jean  measuring, 
distilling  and  experimenting  for  long  hours,  too  long  for  me, 
wearied  by  my  labours.  For  last  night  I  slept,  awakening 
with  a  start  to  find  the  old  man  prone  upon  the  floor,  and  the 
air  filled  with  just  such  fumes  as  those  which  thou  hast  seen. 
I  left  my  post  and  entered  the  room  in  haste.  The  gas  was 
powerful,  and  I  had  but  the  strength  to  drag  Jean  into  the 
passage  and  close  the  door,  when  my  legs  failed  me.  When  I 
regained  my  powers  of  motion  the  laboratory  was  clear  of 
vapours.  I  had  no  desire  to  be  found  there  by  the  old  man, 
so  carried  him  back  into  the  room.  The  flasks  were  all  marked 
and  some  of  the  fatal  compound  left  in  the  retort  gave  me — 
for  I  have  knowledge  of  such  things — the  constituents  and 
their  amounts.     Taking  with  me  a  closed  tube  of  this  poison 
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I  went  to  the  chapel.  By  the  colour  and  condition  of  the 
wood — unnoticed  before — I  discovered  traces  of  the  same 
liquids  on  the  altar  rail,  and  recalled  a  slight,  unusual  odour 
noticed  there  on  the  morning  of  the  prieur's  death." 

' '  Tonight,  I  was  detained  until  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  when 
I  went,  it  was  too  late.  The  room  was  thick  with  vapour,  the 
old  brother  was  motionless,  and  I  knew  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  a  rescue.  Instead,  I  came  to  thee,  desiring  a  witness 
and  advice.  My  suspicions  have  proven  correct,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  Frere  Jean,  thinking  he  had  found  his  elixir,  put 
some  of  it  on  the  altar  rail  that  it  might  affect  the  brethren 
and  help  them.  Le  prieur  was  the  first  to  go  there,  while  the 
gas  had  its  full  strength,  and  thereby  was  taken  from  us.  If 
our  brother  slew  him  'twas  innocently  done,  and  I  believe 
he  will  not  be  punished  for  it.  What  sayest  thou!  Didst 
thou  follow  me,  and  art  thou  convinced  of  his  guilt  and 
innocence?" 

"I  am  convinced,"  replied  the  notary. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  elixir  was  not  found,  nor 
will  it  be,  for  man  can  not  thus  win  immortality.  He  must 
obey  the  Law,  he  must  follow  the  Truth,  and  by  such  means 
alone  will  he  attain  Paradise. 
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€&e  deformation 

There  once  was  a  girl  named  Marie, 
Who  was  spoiled  as  could  possibly  be. 

Everyone  tried  to  please  her, 

And  no  one  dared  tease  her, 
But  she  changed  as  you  will  soon  see. 

She  was  quite  the  gay  belle  of  her  town, 
All  the  boys  were  afraid  of  her  frown, 

She  would  give  each  a  smile, 

Go  with  each  for  a  while, 
Then  finally  turned  each  one  down. 

She  had  more  money  than  she  could  spend, 
Then  some  more,  and  some  more  still  to  lend, 

She  had  her  own  car 

And  she  rode  near  and  far, 
Every  person  in  town  was  her  friend. 

She  thought  she  was  just  about  right, 
And  this  was  her  ambition's  height, 
She  was  pretty  she  knew, 
And  her  eyes  "sure  were  blue" 
Admiration  was  her  chief  delight. 

She  was  really  a  hard  girl  to  please, 
Poor  cook  was  never  at  ease, 

First  she  disliked  the  meat, 

Pie,  she  just  couldn't  eat, 
All  the  cooks  got  grey  hair  by  degrees. 
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Now  she  comes  to  Sweet  Briar  to  College, 

She  has  learned  much  besides  just  "book  knowledge" 

No  one  now  runs  to  please  her, 

The  sophomores  they  tease  her, 
Her  manner  has  changed,  I'll  acknowledge. 

And  instead  of  six  dates  in  one  week. 
She's  become  most  surprisingly  meek, 

Now  she  breaks  on  the  men 

Again  and  again 
In  the  gym,  as  a  dance  she  does  seek. 

Now  she's  on  an  allowance  and  knows, 

How  peculiarly  fast  money  goes, 
She  has  learned  to  take  care 
What  she  spends,  how,  and  where, 

She  knows  the  word  "broke,"  and  its  woes. 

Now  she  lives  on  soup,  salmon,  and  bread, 
When  there's  butter  she  thinks  she's  well  fed, 

As  for  rice,  beans,  and  beets, 

She  considers  them  treats, 
And  she  even  eats  grits,  it  is  said. 

— Marion  Hapner,  '23 
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$ome,  KHflitam 


ARTHA  thinks  it's  much  cheaper  to  make  than 
to  buy.  I  got  tomato  soup  for  twelve  cents  at 
the  Piggly  Wiggly  yesterday.  Do  you  ever  go 
there  ? ' ' 

The  answer  elicited  called  forth  long  discussion  and  the 
two  women,  peeling  peaches  for  pickle,  wound  their  pliable 
conversation  around  many  mortals  after  that.  Miss  Anna  was 
versatile  and  not  without  a  certain  air  of  "veni,  vidi,  vici" 
that  left  one  to  extemporize  or  be  merely  receptive  as  one  liked. 

' '  I  saw  that  Kenney  girl  on  the  street  today.  She  is  pretty, 
isn't  she?"  remarked  her  niece  invitingly. 

"Yes,  but  what  else!"  Miss  Anna  plunged  in,  paring  with 
an  adroitness  that  belonged  to  her  alone. 

"Why  I  thought  she  was  a  nice  girl,"  this  unbelligerently. 

"Ah,  but  it's  the  type.  I  don't  know  anything  about  this 
particular  girl.  Her  mother  is  a  dressy  widow  who  has  a  flat 
in  the  John  Collins.  The  girl  dresses  up  a  lot  and  runs  about 
incessantly.  She  used  to  fly  around  with  every  little  boy  in 
town.  You  know  the  type  I  mean.  Now  what  earthly  use  is 
she  in  this  world?  Could  she  ever  make  a  home  or  keep 
one?  She  doesn't  know  anything  but  jazz.  Only  a  little,  silly 
face.  Now  she's  gone  and  married  this  Arron  boy,  no  more 
fit  for  marriage  than  she  is  and  no  better.  He's  been  boarding 
here  for  a  year  or  so  and  working ;  right  nice  sort  of  boy  so 
far  as  I  know  but  no  account.  I  guess  they  like  each  other  in 
their  way,  but  it  won't  last.  You  take  my  word  for  it,  they 
won't  stay  together  a  month!" 

"You're  just  allowing  them  about  a  week  more,  aren't 
you?"  inquired  the  niece,  and  smiled. 

"Well,  it's  all  they'll  need  to  get  tired  of  each  other.  They'd 
tire  anybody." 
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' '  Don 't  they  own  a  little  house  ? ' ' 

"Yes.  Present  from  father-in-law,  arranged  before  the  wed- 
ding. That's  all.  They'll  be  finding  out  that  being  married 
is  like  Soclon's  apples,  or  whatever  it  is,  all  ashes  on  the  in- 
side." 

Verily,  as  far  as  ashes  are  concerned,  early  September  saw 
Miss  Anna's  prophecy  fulfilled.  The  father-in-law's  wedding 
gift,  plus  all  the  others  which  were  inside  it,  burned  up  mer- 
rily while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arran  were  at  the  movies.  Miss  Anna 
might  have  been  bending  in  her  censoriousness  when  she  heard 
about  the  fire,  but  the  young  couple  talked  in  the  hotel  lobby 
unaware  that  sympathy  could  help.  Florine,  though  indicted 
as  ultra-butterfly,  did  not  look  exceptional.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son that  her  hair  was  either  light  or  dark,  that  she  cared. 
Mr.  Arron  was  tall  and  fair,  as  is  the  way  with  heroes,  and 
at  this  moment  he  was  much  wrought  up.  The  two  had  been 
arguing  implacably  for  forty-seven  minutes. 

"Florine,  can't  you  see!"  he  protested  vehemently.  "We 
can't  go  on  living  here.  I  can't  earn  enough  to  keep  us  here 
a  week.  Of  course  it's  very  nice  and  everything  you  say, 
but—" 

"I  can't  see,"  said  she,  "why  you  suggest  a  flat." 

"It's  the  only  thing,  Florine.  Houses  don't  come  out  of 
sample  shoe  stores.    We've  got  to  start  all  over  again." 

"Why  not  start  with  a  house  then?  We've  got  to  have  a 
house  sometime. ' ' 

' '  The  house  part  of  it  is  up  to  you.  I  haven 't  a  cent  to  get 
you  a  house.    You  can  have  a  home  in  a  flat — " 

' '  Of  course  you  have  a  lovely  idea  of  me, ' '  she  interrupted, 
sprinkling  powdered  milk  into  the  combination  frying-pan 
and  flower  bowl  and  setting  the  table  that  comes  out  of  the 
divan  bed.  Why  not  board  until  we  can  get  settled?  I  hate 
flats.  I've  been  in  a  flat  for  four  years  and  I  will  not  live  in 
one  any  longer." 
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The  man  would  not  be  silenced. 

"I've  been  living  in  a  boarding  house  three  years  and  a 
half,"  he  declared.    "I  won't  live  in  a  boarding  house." 

There  was  a  silence,  then  desperately: 

"Florine,  can't  you  see!     Can't — " 

The  girl  with  the  pretty  face  made  an  ugly  one. 

"I  will  not,"  she  said,  "live  in  a  flat!" 

' '  I  guess  you  have  a  lovely  picture  of  me,  coming  home  from 
work  to  the  old  lady 's  tatting  and  gumbo.    It  seems  to  me — ' ' 

"I  think  we've  already  discussed  that." 

"Can't  you  see,  Florine,  that  the  flat — " 

"Oh,  hush!" 

The  young  husband  sighed. 

"You  don't  know  anything  about  boarding  houses,"  he 
began. 

"I  know  about  flats.  You  don't  consider  your  wife  at  all. 
You  only  think  of  your  own  comfort." 

"I  won't  live  in  a  boarding  house." 

"Then  I  guess  we  won't  live  together,"  spoke  Florine. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  he  asked  her. 

"Home,  if  it  makes  any  difference  to  you." 

' '  I  'm  going  to  take  you  to  your  door,  Mrs.  Arron. ' '  Then : 
' '  Florine,  you  're  so  mulish  ! ' ' 

No  reply.  They  walked  along  in  silence  and  it  was  after 
twelve  when  Bill  Arron  left  Florine  to  the  elevator  boy  at  the 
John  Collins  and  departed.  She  told  him  that  she  would  not 
live  with  a  man  who  wouldn't  provide  her  with  a  home,  that 
he  needn't  come  back  and  beg  her  to  come  mop  his  pantry, 
and  that  she  wouldn't  marry  any  man  just  to  be  his  cook.  To 
which  he  replied  that  he  had  no  intention  of  coming  back,  or 
of  wanting  to;  if  he  were  merely  marrying  a  cook,  he  would 
marry  a  better  one,  etc. 

Florine  was  tired.  She  had  to  hang  on  the  apartment  door 
ten  minutes  before  she  succeeded  in  arousing  her  mother  and 
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she  was  furious  beyoud  power  of  verbal  expression.  She  could 
never  make  mother  understand.  She  decided  to  go  to  bed  and 
straighten  it  all  out  in  the  morning. 

She  was  "tired  of  the  hotel,"  she  explained  briefly,  "wanted 
really  to  come  back  home  for  awhile, — hated  hotels, — fright- 
fully sleepy, — crazy  to  go  to  bed." 

Mother,  slipping  back  into  bed,  was  quizzical. 

"Where  is  Bill!    Why  didn't  he  come  back  with  you?" 

Plorine  told  her  that  he  had  gone  to  his  boarding  house  for 
the  night.  He  was  literally  worn  out — she  wouldn't  let  him 
come  up  with  her. 

Morning  presented  cafeteria  breakfast,  the  folding  bed  dav- 
enport unmade,  a  disorder  of  clothes  in  the  living  room,  the 
noise  of  the  elevator,  a  view  of  the  bare  court  and  stories  of 
apartment  windows  staring  at  each  other  across  the  blankness. 
Florine  couldn't  have  explained  her  feeling;  it  was  mostly 
one  of  not  wanting  to  say  a  word.  Mother's  hair  was  carefully 
curled  and  she  was  putting  on  the  black  satin ;  she  was  curious. 

Florine  had  meant  to  pour  out  a  rapid  invective,  tear- 
colored,  she  had  meant  to  bring  down  the  wrath  of  heaven  on 
Bill  Arron's  head.  Now,  however,  she  felt  powerless  in  the 
face  of  explanation. 

"Mother,"  she  began,  "Bill — "  Her  mother  gave  a  good 
imitation  of  not  hearing. 

"Mother,  Bill  has  done  everything  he  could.  I — I  made 
him  wait.     He's  trying  his  best  now." 

For  two  weeks  little  Mrs.  Arron  was  "at  home,"  two  long 
weeks  with  mother  and  her  eternal  meetings  and  shopping  and 
questions.  Bill  Arron  never  darkened  the  door  of  the  John 
Collins.  Florine  told  her  mother  that  she  had  had  lunch  with 
him  down  town,  that  he  was  trying  his  best  to  get  a  house,  and 
that  now  he  was  out  of  town  on  business  for  his  firm.  Why 
she  did  this  she  did  not  know,  except  that  once  having  spoken 
for  him  she  could  not  begin  again  differently. 
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Bill  Arron  was  still  supposedly  out  of  town,  when  one  Wed- 
nesday lie  returned  to  his  boarding  house  a  little  before  seven 
and  found  his  wife  rocking  on  the  porch.  He  pretended  not 
to  show  any  surprise. 

"Bill,  I  think  it's  time  we  were  fixing  this  thing  up.  People 
are  beginning  to  talk." 

"Beginning  to  talk,  are  they?"  he  answered  quietly. 

"Well,  Bill,  what  do  you  say?" 

"I  say,  here  I  am." 

"Aren't  you  going  to  help  me?"  She  was  pretty  and  he 
looked  at  her  then,  but  he  questioned  callously. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  say?" 

"Did  you  marry  me  for  your  house-keeper?" 

"Did  you  marry  me  for  a  house?" 

"You're  the  meanest  man  I  know.  I  was  going  to  say  may- 
be I  married  you  to  be  your  house-keeper  and  you  married  me 
for  your  house,  sort  of  figuratively  speaking,  you  know." 
She  paused. 

"Did  it  take  you  two  weeks  to  think  of  that,  Florine?" 

' '  You  make  me  do  so  many  things  I  don 't  want  to  do,  Bill. ' ' 

"Florine,  have  you  missed  me?" 

His  voice  was  almost  fierce. 

"  I  've  been  living  in  a  flat ! ' '  she  smiled. 

The  people  inside  the  house  laughed  loudly.  Someone  was 
telling  a  joke.     Twilight  deepened. 

"Florine,"  said  the  tall  man  gently,  "dear,  we'll  go  to  a 
boarding-house,  or  anywhere  you  say,  for,  oh,  Florine,  I  have 
missed  you — like  the  devil!" 
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©n  a  Cettatn  §nipe  ©urn 

0,  the  snipes  that  I  have  sought  and  never  found, 
The  hours  I  've  spent  pursuing  them  in  vain ; 

I've  waited,  walked,  yes,  crawled  upon  the  ground, 
I've  stalked  them  in  the  moonlight  and  the  rain. 

Some  say  they're  feathered  o'er  with  down,  like  geese, 
Or  they're  described  as  having  lovely  hair. 

But  always  they're  "delicious  with  a  piece 

Of  pie-crust,  swamped  in  gravy,  rich  and  rare!" 

And  yet  though  none  may  be  my  "heart's  delight," 

I  feel  me  fit  to  every  snipe  deride, — 
Though  unremitting  search  fill  every  night— 

With  you,  brown-haired  companion,  at  my  side. 


The  Magazine  Staff  salutes  the  old  girls,  welcomes  the  new 
girls  and  ardently  asks  all  of  yon  girls  to  help  us  make  the 
Magazine  what  you  want  it  to  be — a  live  wire  in  the  life  of  the 
College — by  contributing  to  it. 

We  solicit  your  support  and  crave  your  co-operation,  because 
we  are  by  no  means  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  it  bores  you  to 
read  a  magazine  composed  entirely  of  the  articles  of  the  hard- 
working editors,  just  as  much  as  it  bores  the  editors  to  find 
that  they  have  to  write  those  articles  at  the  last  minute  as 
'twere.  However,  somebody  as  to  write  something  and  we 
know  you  think  clever  things.  We  hear  you  say  them  every 
once  in  a  while,  therefore  why  not  write  them  down  and  give 
the  world  at  large — we  assure  you  that  the  Magazine  has  a 
wide  circulation — the  benefit  of  your  gifted  pens?  It  rests 
with  you,  more  or  less,  whether  our  Sweet  Briar  turns  out  a 
helpless  periodical,  or  a  sparkling  literary  production,  so  be 
reasonable.  When  the  weary  editor  knocks  on  your  door,  don't 
get  under  the  bed  and  take  everything  you've  ever  written 
along  with  you ;  don't  register  that  vacant  smile  and  say : 
' '  Write !  Why  my  dealt  it 's  all  I  can  do  to  write  my  own 
name,"  because  we  know  you  write.  Your  English  professor 
has  already  told  on  you. 

Now,  we  have  put  it  up  to  you;  there  is  nothing  more  to 
say,  but  ii  you  wish  our  college  to  be  considered  an  Intellectual 
Playground  for  Peaches  rather  than  an  Institute  for  Sad 
Birds,  how  about  resurrecting  some  of  that  famous  pep  and 
helping  us  to  turn  out  a  real  Magazine? 
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Dramatics 

On  Friday  and  Saturday,  the  fifteenth  and  sixteeth  of  Oc- 
tober, the  following  girls  became  initiated  members  of  "Paint 
and  Patches": 


merry  jester  chapter 
Julia  Albers 
Florence  Bodine 
Hilda  Dreyfuss 
Marion  Grimes 
Bernice  Hulburd 
Edith  Miller 
Muriel  McCleod 
Delphine  Norton 
Elizabeth  Pape 
Elizabeth  Sparrow 
Florence  Westgate 
Elsie  Wood 


rippler  chapter 
Dorene  Brown 
Genevieve  Ellstun 
Jaqueline  Franke 
Louise  Garrard 
Lydia  Kimball 
Eloise  LeGrand 
Celia  Marshall 
Blanche  Quincey 
Thomasine  Rose 
Helen  Taylor 
Lorna  Weber 
Alice  Wells 


Note — The  sensation  caused  by  Miss  Jule  Albers  and  Miss 
Taylor  has  hardly  been  equalled  in  the  history  of  the  College. 


Ctjose  £DutsiDe  Jnttxt&te 

or 
flxH&p  College  Life  TOrecfes  ^ome  of  0$ 


Speaking  of  Dramatics,  have  you  ever  been  a  hard-working 
stage  manager? 

I  have  a  friend  who  was  once  and  she  has  never  been  the 
same  since.  And  as  for  her  work — !  Well  her  work  is  some 
two  weeks  behind.  She  says  she  never  expects  to  catch  up  with 
it,  even  though  she  used  to  make  records  for  100  yd.  on  Field 
Day,  and  that  unless  something  unexpected  and  improbable 
happens,  she  may  just  as  well  kiss  this  year's  cap  and  gown  a 
fond  farewell. 

I  met  her  this  morning  while  galloping  over  the  green  and 
"Hello,  Sue,"  I  said.  "Where  are  you  going  with  that  exam 
week  expression?" 

"Hello,  Jane,"  she  replied  vaguely.  I've  just  cut  a  Span- 
ish quiz  and  I'm  trying  my  best  to  evade  the  authorities." 

Here  she  paused  to  hold  open  a  door  for  the  esteemed  pro- 
fessor from  whose  quiz  she  was  at  that  moment  A.  W.  0.  L. 
The  esteemed  professor  smiled  meaningly  and,  "Why,  good 
morning,  Miss  Byrd,"  she  said. 

As  might  be  expected,  we  were  somewhat  disconcerted,  not 
to  say  depressed,  by  this  unlooked  for  encounter  and  a  deep 
and  gloomy  silence  descended  upon  us.  After  a  moment  or 
so,  I  spoke  again. 

"Sue,  what  are  you  going  to  do  next  period?" 

"Next  period,"  my  companion  said  in  tragic  tones,  "I'm 
going  to  cut  English  XI  to  make  up  that  Psych  experiment 
that  I  cut  yesterday." 
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' '  Poor  old  kid  ! "  I  exclaimed  sympathetically.  ' '  Is  that 
all?" 

' '  All ! ' '  she  remarked  scathingly,  ' '  no,  that  isn  't  all.  Not 
by  a  long  shot.  I  got  locked  out  from  breakfast,  I  haven't  had 
any  mail  for  a  week,  my  laundry  came  back  this  morning,  I 
flunked  a  Psych  quiz,  and  I've  just  had  my  picture  taken. 
Talk  about  blue  Monday,  Jane,  this  one  is  indigo." 

Another  gloomy  silence.  Then,  ' '  Sue, ' '  I  ventured  timidly, 
"I  don't  want  to  worry  you,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  that  lecture  fifth  period,  and  that  English  conference 
this  afternoon,  and  aren't  you  in  charge  of  Laura's  birthday 
party  tonight?    And  what — " 

"Don't,  ckm't,"  she  moaned,  brushing  a  listless  lock  of  hair 
from  a  weary  brow  with  a  trembling  hand.  "It's  all  so  com- 
plicated. Come  on  down  to  the  Tea  House  and  let's  get  some 
hot  dogs  and  a  banana  split." 


PATHE 


Sees  All 


Misses  Nothing 


It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  Pathe  to  be  back  kicking  up  its 
heels  in  its  own  favorite  haunts.  Really  now,  that  we  are  all 
settled  and  everything,  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  realize  that  we 
have  ever  been  away.  Even  the  biggest  grouch  among  the  old 
girls  must  confess  that  it  is  good  to  be  back  and  all  the  new 
girls  ought  to  be  acclimated  enough  by  now  to  be  "getting 
the  feeling"  that  belongs  to  Sweet  Briar  and  no  where  else  on 
this  earth  or  any  other  we  are  sure.  It  is  almost  too  conven- 
tional for  Pathe  to  give  a  formal  welcome  to  all  its  new  readers 
but  we  just  want  to  say  ' '  Hey  there ! ' '  and  surely  do  hope 
you  will  try  to  like  us  all  year. 


Now  just  between  us,  it  is  awfully  hard  sometimes  to  recog- 
nize some  of  our  old  friends.  For  instance,  we  have  just  dis- 
covered that  Siddy  Franklin  has  ears!  !  !  And  not  only  that 
but  we  have  seen  some  strange  sights  at  night  which  have  lead 
us  to  remark  with  Shakespere  that  ' '  uneasy  lies  the  head  that 
wears  the  curlers. ' '  All  of  which  is  just  by  way  of  a  preamble 
on  the  bobbed  hair  we  have  seen  hanging  around.    "She  was 
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a  modest  and  shy  country  girl,  BUT  you  ought  to  see  her 
now." 

Mr.  McDougal  has  the  right  idea.  When  you  want  to  get 
a  crowd  to  a  meeting,  turn  out  all  the  lights  from  the  power- 
house and  take  the  five  available  flashlights  to  the  chapel.  Ap- 
plied sociology  with  a  vengeance  ! 

The  students  would  like  to  ask  Miss  McVea  if  her  presi- 
dential candidate  still  begins  his  name  with  H —  as  she  stated 
last  year. 

By  the  way,  my  dear,  did  you  notice  the  hordes  of  Freshmen 
that  tried  out  for  dramatics?  The  dramatic 's  committee  felt 
deeply  flattered,  because  of  course  our  attractive  new  coach 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  crowd. 

Just  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  not  know,  there  is  a 
new  course  offered  to  upper  classmen,  called  "H.  H.  Mange" 
for  short.  The  object  is  to  teach  the  girls  that  two  can  leave 
as  cheaply  as  one — but  not  as  long.  The  attendance  is  record 
breaking,  sign  up  early. 

"Paint  and  Patches"  presented  a  most  creditable  perform- 
ance on  Saturday  evening,  October  23rd.  The  Dramatic  Asso- 
ciation is  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  results  of  its 
professional  training  and  for  the  new  actors  presented  to  the 
public.  Progress  of  any  sort  is  always  recognized  and  hailed 
with  delight  at  the  Briar. 

The  entire  Senior  class  would  like  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  shake  the  hand  of  Dr.  Anderson  from  R.  M.  W.  C.  He  cer- 
tainly expressed  our  feelings  about  our  caps.  Not  that  we 
depreciate  them  in  any  way  but  when  we  wear  them,  we  cer- 
tainly have  too  much  on  our  minds. 
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Miss  Edith  Durrell  has  proven  that  she  knows  how  to  split 
her  ticket  but —  But  what?  Ask  Edith,  honestly  we  haven't 
the  heart  to  put  the  rest  in  writing. 

Miss  Mary  Willis  Lette  McLenore  was  honor  guest  at  a 
birthday  party  in  the  well  known  refectory.    M.  h.  b'o  Lette! 

Mrs.  Shelley  Rouse  entertained  most  delightfully  in  Am- 
herst last  Saturday  evening.  The  guests  rejuvenated  them- 
selves by  playing  all  the  dandy  little  Hallowe'en  tricks  until 
the  citizens  of  Amherst  hailed  the  arrival  of  the  bus  with  very 
evident  pleasure.  Mrs.  Rouse  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  very 
delightful  tea  given  on  Sunday  by  Edith  Durrell,  Betty  Cole, 
and  Ruth  Ulland. 

We  might  go  on  and  on  as  far  as  news  is  concerned,  but  the 
editor  refuses  us  any  more  space.  So,  in  the  language  of  our 
esteemed  contemporary  the  N.  Y.  "  Times, ' '  we  must  conclude 
"all  the  news  that's  fit  to  print."  For  further  details  consult 
Gray  200.  — Pathe 
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education 

I  go  to  Ethics — 

And  my  morals,  instincts,  most  sacred  thoughts  are  directed. 

From  there  to  Household  Management.  And  I  learn  how 
and  where  to  spend  each  cent  in  that  little  bungalow  and  my 
dreams  are  dispelled  by  the  "Science  of  the  Modern  House- 
hold—" 

In  Sociology,  I  learn  the  reasons  for  the  actions  of  the  race 
and  it  is  decided  finally  for  me  just  what  shaped  chin  my 
paternal  grandfather  in  the  1000th  generation  had. 

I  rather  linger  outside  the  door  of  the  next  class — but,  per- 
force, I  learn  just  what  happens  inside  this  earthly  dust  that 's 
I — when  I  eat  early  apples. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  when  I  come  to  Domestic  Science 
Laboratory — I  shudder  when  we  have  a  "hash"  lesson  as- 
signed ?     ?     ? 


Alice  has  nothing  on  Sweet  Briar. 

For  Sale— Scoworth  Boudoir  Piano.  Three  years  to  pay. 
Exquisite  colors  to  choose  from.  Select  your  color  to  match 
your  boudoir.     30  days  free  trial.    All  freight  prepaid. 

Scoworth  Bros.,  Dept.  1A,  Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Just  Released — Hair  nets  of  superior  quality.  2  for  $.25. 
327  Carson. 

Note — Miss  Ellis  wishes  it  kept  dark  that  you  can  get  them 
at  Guggenheimer's  for  $1.00  pr.  doz. 

For  Sale — Anything  McKellar  owns. 

Dyeing  and  Cleaning  Done — Quickly  and  quietly.  Crutch- 
field  Bros.,  235  Carson. 


Wanted — One  table  by  Mary  Belle  and  Halle.    Willing  to 
take  Senior  study  table  if  sold  cheap. 
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Notice — Miss  Shoop  will  massage  your  eye  lashes.  Call 
and  receive  trial  treatment.     Office  hours,  10-10 :30  P.  M. 

Wanted — From  any  one  at  any  time  one  copy  of  "This 
Side  of  Paradise."    Address  Mary  Milne.     Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Wanted — By  most  Freshmen  at  the  lake.  One  velvet  carpet 
to  pave  bottom  of  'pen'. 

Wanted — A  partner  for  former  firm  of  Einstein  Co  Ad- 
dress all  communications  to  Einey,  200  Gray. 

Wanted — By  Sweet  Briar  Inst,  for  Academic  Bldg.  Elec- 
tric lights,  tables  and  what  not.  Articles  must  be  non-re- 
movable. 

Wanted — By  Pats  of  Sweet  Briar.  Anything  green  from 
Ciddie  Franklin  on  down. 

THE  FRESHMAN  SPEAKS 

It  says  in  the  catalog — 

Where  is — 

What  do  I  say  when — 

How  do  we — 

My  high  school — 

I  played  basketball,  hockey — 

In  my  home  town  we — 

I  was  heroine  in — 

We  dance  different — 

The  men  at  home — 

At  home  the  girls — 

I've  been  away  a  lot — 

Why  do  we  have  to — 

How  much  is — 
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Newspapers  are  playing  up  Harding's  front  porch  campaign 
as  if  it  were  something  new.  Shucks !  Young  fellows  have 
been  waging  there  for  years. 

He  saw  the  girl  across  the  street 

Slip  and  then  fall  to  her  feet, 
He  crossed,  his  manly  aid  to  lend, 

The  girl  was  homely — that's  the  end. 

— Sun  Dial 

We  just  heard  of  a  woman's  college  in  the  East  where  the 
classes  are  distinguished  by  the  different  lengths  of  their  skirts. 
For  instance,  a  freshman  wears  her  skirts  eight  inches  from  the 
ground,  a  sophomore  ten,  a  junior  fourteen  and  so  on. 

We're  going  up  next  June  to  see  the  girls  that  get  their 
M.  A.  degrees. 

Roy — "What  kind  of  a  girl  is  that  visiting  Dorothy?" 
Ray — "Well,  I  was  with  her  a  whole  year  one  night." 

Briggs — "Son,  win  any  letters  in  college?" 
Braggs — "Came  back  with  a  stack  of  I.  0.  U's." 

The  girl  across  the  street  from  us  is  very  popular.  She 
averages  six  dates  a  week. 

What  has  become  of  the  old  fashioned  fellow  that  used  to 
look  down  upon  a  saloon  keeper's  daughter? 

"You  don't  look  well.    Is  anything  the  matter?" 
"I've  got  the  apartment  hunter's  disease." 
"What's  that?" 
"Flat  feet." 

"I  wish  now,"  said  the  professor,  "to  tax  your  memory." 
A  wail  from  the  audience.    ' '  Has  it  come  to  that  ? ' ' 
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Waiter — (in  German)    "Wasser?" 
American  Girl — (flustered)    "No,  Wellsley." 

—The  Bun 

"Ma,  is  Mr.  Fulhouse  very  old?" 
"No,  dear;  why  do  you  ask?" 

"I  think  he  must  be,  'cause  I  heard  pa  say  last  night  that 
he  raised  his  ante." 

— Boston  Transcript 

20th  Century  Architecture 

"Mother,"  said  Baby  Lott. 

"Yes,  son,"  replied  Mrs.  Corner  Lott.    "What  is  it?" 
"Well,  if  I'm  a  good  little  boy,  will  I  grow  up  to  be  a 
filling  station?" 

"Do  you  like  indoor  sports?" 
"Yes,  if  they  don't  stay  too  late." 

— Virginia  Reel 

Teacher — "Who  discovered  America?" 

Wise  student — "Ohio." 

Teacher — "No,  you're  confused.     It  was  Columbus." 

Wise  student — "That's  right,  that's  his  first  name." 

Her  eyes  say,  "Dear,  I  love  you," 

And  I'd  marry  her,  I  would, 
If  her  lips  didn't  say,  "I  seen  you," 

And  "I  done"  and  "used  to  could." 

— Sun  Dial 

Mary — "What  do  you  think  of  a  man  who  makes  a  girl 
blush  ? ' ' 

Jane — "I  think  he's  a  wonder." 
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Professor — "But  I  read  this  very  same  paper  on  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  last  year !    It  was  handed  in  by  another  student ! ' ' 

Student — "But  you  forget,  Professor,  that  history  repeats 
itself."  — Iowa  Friend 

"What's  your  age?" 

"Twenty-two  summers,  judge." 

"You  must  have  been  living  in  a  cold  climate." 

— Cartoon's  Magazine 

"I  flunked  that  quiz  flat." 

' '  What  was  the  matter,  didn  't  you  know  the  answers  ? ' ' 
"Yes,  but  I  had  vaseline  on  my  hair  and  they  slipped  my 
mind. ' '  — Froth 

Miss  Flippe — "A  penny  for  your  thoughts." 
Mr.  Worrymore — "That  was  the  pre-war  price.    Thoughts 
have  gone  up."  — Judge 

"Is  my  son  getting  well  grounded  in  the  classics?"  asked 
the  hopeful  father. 

"I  would  put  it  even  stronger  than  that,"  replied  the  pri- 
vate tutor.    "I  would  say  he  is  actually  stranded  on  them." 

"Among  the  memorable  dates  in  history,"  wrote  a  boy, 
"was  Antony's  date  with  Cleopatra,"  — 

— Boston  Transcript 

Mixie — "A  friend  of  mine  fell  asleep  in  the  bath  tub  with 
the  water  running." 

Trixie — "Did  the  tub  overflow?" 

Mixie — "Nope,  luckily  he  sleeps  with  his  mouth  open." 

— Chaparral 
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The  dance  at  last  is  over, 

The  evening  chime  resounds; 
Evelyn  and  Hazel,  upstairs  now, 

Slip  off  their  silken  gowns. 

There  is  a  sad,  sweet  feeling, 

And  my  heart  within  me  swells, 
For  I  know,  although  I  cannot  hear 

The  peeling  of  the  belles. 

— Gargoyle 

"Don't  you  see?     Ar-r-r-ight. " 

She — "Were  you  out  after  dark  last  night?" 

He — "No,  white."  — Gargoyle 


"Snap  out  of  it,"  he  yelled,  ripping  open  a  box  of  Zuzus. 

— Widow 


Soph.— "What '11  we  do?" 

Senior — ' '  I  '11  spin  a  coin.  If  it 's  heads  we  go  to  the  movies. 
If  it's  tails,  we  go  to  the  dance,  and  if  it  stands  on  edge  we'll 
study."  — Brown  Jug 

Skinny,  Are  They  Getting  Your  Goat? 

H.    T.    (translating    "Hernani.") — "Her   nanny   left   the 


'I'm  your  friend  to  the  end." 
'Lend  me  ten  dollars?" 
"This  is  the  end." 
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After  the  Election 

Jean — "How  did  you  mark  your  ballot?" 
Jane — "I  don't  believe  in  telling  those  things  but  my  can- 
didate won."  — Froth 

Our  Gray  Bulletin 

Will  person  who  took  books  from  refectory  tables  please 
return  to  216  Grammer  ?     Books  were  : 

Biology  notebook  Sesame  and  Lilies 

Livy  English  notebook 

Calamba  Scratch  pad 

Tablet 

Where  was  "Katie"  Taylor  when  " Skinny 's"  m.'.n  threw 
up  four  bits  on  the  campus? 

"Why  don't  you  kiss  me?"  soft  she  pled, 

And  he  replied  to-wit : 
"I  was  in  doubt" — and  then  she  said: 

"Give  me  the  benefit."  — Tiger 

The  College  Girl 

She  wants  to  get  married  just  to  prove  that  she  can. 
She  doesn't  want  to  get  married  just  to  prove  that  she 
doesn't  have  to. 

If  she  doesn't  they'll  say  she  can't. 

If  she  does  they'll  say  her  career  is  ruined.  — Squib 

Mrs.  Figgers  (with  newspaper) — "Do  you  know,  Henry, 
that  every  time  you  draw  your  breath,  someone  dies?" 

Mr.  Figgers — "Well,  I'm  sorry,  but  if  I  quit  drawing  my 
breath,  I'll  die  too."  — Classmate 
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Concerning  college  football  teams, 

Too  oft  it  comes  to  pass, 
The  man  who's  half-back  in  the  field. 

Is  way  back  in  his  class. 

— Boston  Transcript 

Head  Work 

A  French  magazine  claims  to  have  discovered  in  a  New 
York  paper  an  advertisement  to  this  effect:  "A  gentleman 
who  has  lost  his  right  leg  is  desirous  of  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  one  who  has  lost  his  left  leg,  in  order  to  become 
associated  with  him  in  the  purchase  of  boots  and  shoes,  size  8." 
The  very  observant  French  editor  politely  comments:  "An 
American  may  occasionally  lose  a  leg,  but  he  never  loses  his 
head."  — The  Ave  Maria 
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O,  I  am  a  little  brown  imp, 

I'm  wicked  and  wild  and  wee, 
And  I  live  in  a  bummering  boat 

Just  south  of  the  souther-most  sea. 

A  bummering  boat,  to  explain, 

Is  a  boat  without  reason  or  rhyme, 

Like  verse  that  is  free  and  untamed, 
Ridiculous  and  sublime. 

I'm  wicked  because  I'm  not  good — 

I'm  wild  because  I  am  so — 
I'm  wee  for  my  soul  is  so  great 

That  my  body's  had  no  time  to  grow! 

—A.  S.,  '22. 
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Ci)e  KHap  of  a  a^an" 


ISS  Lydia  Thompkins  rocked  vigorously  back  and 
forth  on  the  uncarpeted  wooden  porch,  the  chair 
groaning  and  sighing  under  the  weight  of  her  two 
hundred  pounds.  "All  the  world's  a  stage  and 
all  the  men  and  women  merely  players,"  she  read,  and  then 
the  book  slipped  from  her  plump  fingers  to  the  floor.  Those 
few  lines  had  brought  back  memories,  and  with  a  sigh,  the  old 
lady  wiped  a  tear  from  her  eye  and  a  smile  brightened  her 
ruddy  face.  It  was  her  ever-present  smile  that  for  the  last 
twenty  years  had  made  Miss  Lydia 's  boarding  house  the  most 
popular  one  in  this  small  town  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  town  clock  struck  twelve  and  a  rooster  strutting  stiffly 
about  under  the  great  elm,  cackled  loudly  in  reply.  Soon  it 
would  be  time  for  the  boarders  to  be  coming  in  for  their  noon- 
day meal,  and  then  things  would  not  be  so  quiet  around  the 
old  brick  house,  for  between  meals,  the  place  was  as  quiet  as 
the  campus  of  a  correspondence  school  at  midnight. 

Miss  Lydia  left  her  rocker  and  made  her  way  toward  the 
kitchen  to  make  sure  that  dinner  would  be  ready  exactly  at 
twelve-fifteen — to  keep  her  boarders  waiting  would  be  inexcu- 
sable. Having  assured  herself  that  all  was  in  readiness,  she 
returned  to  her  place  on  the  porch.  From  behind  the  climbing 
honey-suckle  vine,  she  peered  down  a  wide  street,  well  shaded 
by  spreading  maples. 

Far  down  she  discerned  the  tall  and  bony  figure  of  a  woman 
nearing  middle  age  walking  slowly  toward  the  house,  and  she 
recognized  this  figure  as  that  of  Miss  Imogene  Caulk,  who  had 
boarded  with  her  during  the  fifteen  years  she  had  been  teach- 
ing Latin  in  the  town  high  school.  Clotho  had  not  been  too 
kind  when  she  spun  the  thread  of  life  for  Miss  Imogene — she 
had  placed  many  hardships  in  her  path,  and  as  handicaps,  had 
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endowed  her  with  red  hair  and  a  peculiar  twitching  of  the 
shoulders.  But  through  it  all,  Miss  Imogene  plodded  steadily 
on,  never  complaining  and  never  burdening  her  neighbors  with 
empty  conversation — she  was  liked  by  her  acquaintances,  but 
few  felt  that  they  really  knew  her.  She  continued  her  way 
down  the  street,  walking  in  a  noticeably  self-conscious  manner. 
"I  reckon  she's  waitin'  for  Mr.  Ernest  to  cetch  up  to  her," 
reflected  Miss  Lydia.  "They  allays  do  come  walkin'  in  to- 
gether at  noon.    I  declare,  I  never  seen  the  beat  of  them  two. ' ' 

Miss  Imogene 's  waiting  was  now  rewarded.  At  her  side  ap- 
peared the  tall  and  ungainly  form  of  Mr.  Ernest  Dodson.  He, 
you  must  know,  was  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  had 
been  "keeping  company"  with  Miss  Imogene  for  the  nine 
years  they  had  been  living  at  the  same  boarding  house.  His 
hair,  which  reminded  the  high  school  students  of  salt  and  pep- 
per, stood  up  like  a  root  brush.  On  the  end  of  his  Roman  nose 
sat  his  glasses.  No  other  word  but  "  sat "  expresses  their  state 
of  repose.  His  string  of  a  tie  always  looked  like  the  black 
sheep  of  a  good  family,  and  it  never  hid  the  fact  that  buttons 
were  often  lacking  on  his  well-starched  shirts.  He  was  now 
past  middle  age  and  was  fast  acquiring  those  little  eccentrici- 
ties peculiar  to  men  living  bachelors'  lives.  But  Miss  Imogene 
was  apparently  unaware  of  these ;  her  heart  had  never  before 
been  quickened  by  the  love  of  any  man,  and  she  sincerely  en- 
joyed the  little  tremors  and  palpitations  which  now  came  to 
her.  Although  in  all  these  years  he  had  never  asked  her  to 
marry  him,  she  felt  certain  that  some  day  he  would,  and  she 
realized  that  even  the  boarders  were  becoming  impatient  to  see 
them  married.  He  did  not  profess  to  know  how  women's 
hearts  are  wooed  and  won,  but  it  was  apparent  that  he  had 
found  access  to  Miss  Imogene 's. 

The  couple  entered  the  gate  and  strolled  up  to  the  porch  to 
wait  with  Miss  Lydia  until  the  rest  of  the  company  should 
appear  for  dinner.    There  were  only  seven  boarders  this  year, 
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all  teaching  in  the  high  school,  so  it  was  not  long  before  every- 
one was  seated  around  the  dining-room  table.  Miss  Lydia 
spoke  a  few  words  of  grace  before  serving  them  their  generous 
portions. 

"We  had  an  interesting  discussion  in  one  class  this  morning 
on  mental  telepathy,"  ventured  a  be-spectacled,  loosely -jointed 
individual  known  as  Mr.  Clyde. 

The  ever  literal-minded  Miss  Clarissa,  seeing  the  possibility 
of  spoiling  the  talk  of  the  tableful  of  people  snapped,  "Yes, 
but  who  wants  to  hear  fanciful  people's  nonsense?  Put  the 
facts  to  it,  and  then  see  where  it  is ! " 

All  eyes  turned  to  Mr.  Clyde  ;  the  company  looked  as  if  they 
wanted  an  explanation. 

He  forthwith  attempted  to  offer  one : 

"It  is  the  facts  that  prove  there  is  such  a  thing  as  mental 
telepathy.  Noted  scientists  have  worked  it  out;  they  have 
proved  that  a  person  in  one  city  can  communicate  with  an- 
other person  hundreds  of  miles  away  by  mental  telepathy." 

Everybody  was  quiet,  and  on  Miss  Lydia 's  face  was  a  look 
of  misapprehension ;  no  doubt  she  thought  there  was  a  screw 
loose  in  his  intellect.  Possibly  Miss  Clarissa  was  afraid  he 
would  seize  the  carving  knife ;  at  any  rate,  she  slid  it  to  one 
side,  as  it  were,  carelessly. 

Miss  Phoebe,  of  humble  dress  and  uninteresting  demeanor, 
determined!  that  Miss  Clarissa  should  not  be  triumphed  over 
so  easily  by  mere  man,  and  nervously  said,  "That  may  be 
true,"  then  with  a  little  biting  sarcasm  in  her  tone,  "please 
understand  that  I  don't  doubt  your  word,  Mr.  Clyde,  but  do 
you  know  of  any  instances  of  its  successful  results  among  folks 
such  as  we?" 

No,  he  could  not  at  the  time  remember  any  definite  cases, 
but  he  was  sure  that — .  Here  Mr.  Ernest  came  to  his  rescue 
by  replying  in  his  dignified  way,  "I  don't  believe  any  of  us 
have  ever  tried  it  out,  have  we?    I  am  certain  that  if,  under 
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the  proper  conditions,  we  should  concentrate  our  minds  suf- 
ficiently, we  should  find  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  mental 
telepathy,  and  that  there  is  nothing  whatever  unusual  about 
it." 

The  peace-loving  Miss  Lydia  grew  pale;  if  arguments  such 
as  this  continued,  there  would  no  longer  be  harmony  in  her 
household.  She  guided  the  conversation  into  other  channels 
by  saying,  "Mr.  Ernest,  when  are  you  expecting  your  new 
Botany  teacher?"    And  so  on,  until  the  meal  was  ended. 

The  same  afternoon,  as  he  and  Miss  Imogene  walked  slowly 
home  from  school,  he  suggested  that  they  take  a  walk  that 
night  after  supper.  ' '  You  see,  Miss  Imogene,  the  trustees  are 
sending  me  to  Chicago  tomorrow  morning  on  a  little  business 
trip,  and  I'd — I'd — like  to  see  you  before  I  go."  Ah!  They 
would  walk  toward  the  wharf,  as  they  often  did,  and  when 
they  reached  the  landing,  he  would  ask  her  to  be  his  wife.  He 
prided  himself  that  finally  he  had  gained  courage  to  at  least 
plan  the  proposal. 

"I  should  enjoy  walking  after  supper,  Mr.  Ernest.  I  dont' 
have  much  work  to  do  tonight,"  agreed  Miss  Imogene.  Miss 
Imogene  always  agreed  with  him,  and  at  this  particular  time, 
she  felt  that  now  he  would  ask  her  the  long-expected  question. 

At  eight  o'clock,  as  Mr.  Ernest  stood  in  front  of  the  small 
mirror,  arranging  his  tie  preparatory  to  this  the  walk  which 
was  to  mean  so  much  to  him,  he  began  to  feel  that  such  an 
ordeal  required  more  strength  and  courage  than  he  was  capa- 
ble of.  "But  still,"  sighed  the  poor  man,  "  'Faint  heart  ne'er 
won  fair  lady.'  I  must  do  it  before  I  go  to  Chicago."  Then 
suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  him.  He  would  propose  to  the 
lady  of  his  heart  by  mental  telepathy !  He  could  thus  accom- 
plish two  objects  by  one  blow,  for  not  only  would  he  ask  Miss 
Imogene  to  marry  him ;  he  would  also  prove  that  such  a  thing 
as  mental  telepathy  does  exist  in  the  every  day  world. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  he  joined  Miss  Imogene  in  the 
parlor  below,  and  together  they  walked  along  the  river's  bank, 
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up  streets,  and  down  streets,  and  as  the  town  clock  struck  ten, 
they  entered  Miss  Lydia's  moon-lit  yard.  Miss  Imogene 's 
heart  fell — they  had  talked  of  school,  of  his  trip  to  Chicago, 
of  the  various  events  of  the  day,  and  there  had  been  long  inter- 
vals when  they  had  walked  in  silence,  but  not  one  word  had 
he  said  of  that  question  she  had  been  awaiting  so  long.  Well, 
probably  he  preferred  to  remain  a  bachelor  and  didn't  intend 
asking  her  at  all,  or  he  surely  would  have  done  so  by  this  time. 

"Miss  Imogene,"  began  Mr.  Ernest,  trying  to  conceal  his 
confusion,  "  I  've  been  wanting  to  ask  you  a  question  for  a  long 
time." 

They  were  on  the  porch  now;  Miss  Imogene  glanced  up 
expectantly. 

"I  told  you  I'm  going  to  Chicago  tomorrow  morning,"  he 
went  on  hurriedly.  "Well,  I — I'm  going  to  ask  you  this 
question  at  exactly  twelve  o'clock  tomorrow  night — " 

"Oh— mental  telepathy?" 

"Yes,  to  be  sure.  You  must  be  waiting  for  the  question, 
and  when  it  reaches  you,  you  will  answer  it.  I  shall  be  looking 
for  your  reply." 

"I  think  I  understand." 

"Of  course  if  you  do  not  concentrate  your  mind  and  use 
your  will  power,  you  cannot  hear  me  ask  the  question.  And 
remember  the  hour — twelve  o'clock.  Good-night,  Miss  Imo- 
gene. ' ' 

"Good-night,  Mr.  Ernest." 

The  turning  point  of  Mr.  Ernest  Dodson's  life  was  drawing 
near.  He  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  on  the  fourteenth  floor 
of  a  Chicago  hotel,  waiting  for  the  hour  of  midnight.  With 
his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees  and  his  head  buried  in  his 
hands,  he  was  apparently  lost  in  deep  thought.  Would  twelve 
o  'clock  never  come !  A  little  mouse  played  about  in  the  light 
of  a  stray  moonbeam,  but  he  did  not  notice  this — his  mind  was 
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in  Clearfield,  Pennsylvania.  A  clock  chimed  twelve.  The 
witching  hour  had  come !  Mr.  Ernest  swallowed  hard,  and 
summoning  all  his  courage,  stuttered,  "will  you — will  you — 
m-marry  me — Imogene  ? "     It  was  done  ! 

In  Clearfield,  Miss  Imogene  sat  by  her  open  window.  It  was 
night,  dark  night,  for  neither  moon  nor  stars  were  visible 
through  the  dark  clouds  that  canopied  the  earth.  On  the 
dresser  beside  her  burned  a  candle,  lighting  the  face  of  a 
clock — its  hands  pointed  to  eleven  forty-five. 

' '  This  is  indeed  an  unusual  manner  in  which  to  be  proposed 
to,  but  'such  is  the  way  of  a  man  with  a  maid',''  she  quoted. 
A  glance  at  the  clock  showed1  her  that  only  six  minutes  re- 
mained before  the  question  was  to  be  asked.  She  closed  her 
eyes  and  thought  only  of  Mr.  Ernest.  Little  red  spots  ap- 
peared in  either  cheek  and  her  shoulders  twitched  nervously. 
Hearing  a  bell  in  the  distance,  she  lifted  her  eyes  and  saw  by 
the  clock  that  the  hour  had  come.  As  plainly  as  if  he  were 
beside  her,  she  could  hear  Mr.  Ernest  asking  her  to  marry  him. 
She  must  send  a  message  back  to  him.  "Yes — Ernest,"  she 
breathed. 

Five  weeks  later,  in  a  brown  stone  church,  a  minister  read, 
"Dearly  Beloved,  we  are  gathered  together  in  the  presence 
of  God  and  these  witnesses  to  join  together  this  man  and 
woman.  .  .  . "  In  a  few  minutes  it  was  over ;  Miss  Lydia 
was  the  first  to  kiss  the  new  Mrs.  Ernest  Dodson  and  to  shake 
hands  with  the  completely  bewildered  "Mr.  Ernest."  The 
other  boarders  followed  in  order — there  were  no  other  guests 
at  the  wedding.  Mr.  Clyde,  as  he  shook  hands  with  them 
boasted,  "Well,  you  know  I  told  you  that  there  really  is  such 
a  thing  as  mental  telepathy." 

After  their  marriage,  Miss  Imogene  (they  still  called  her 
that)  and  Mr.  Ernest  took  some  pride  in  relating  to  their 
village  friends  the  way  in  which  they  became  engaged.  The 
last  time  they  ever  told  it  was  one  October  night  sitting  around 
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the  fire  drinking  cider  with  a  Dr.  Dixon  at  their  home.    When 
the  story  was  finished,  he  turned  to  them  and  said : 

"My  dear  people,  you  probably  forgot  that  central  time  is 
an  hour  ahead  of  eastern  time ;  therefore  Miss  Imogene  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Dodson  one  hour  before  he  proposed." 

— D.  T..  '28. 
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Simile 

A  drifting  moth  in  an  azure  night, 

A  boat  on  the  open  sea, 
A  crumbling  wall  'neath  an  ill-starred  sky — 

What  do  these  mean  to  me? 

For  the  moth  has  a  night  to  spread  its  wings, 

The  boat  has  no  peaceful  cove 
And  under  the  rock  of  the  crumbling  wall 

Are  buried  the  hopes  of  a  love. 

We  live  as  the  moth,  for  a  single  day 
Like  the  boat,  we  are  drifting  apart 

And  our  hopes  and  our  love  at  the  end  of  the  road 
Lie  buried  in  some  sad  heart. 

— M.  R.,  '21 
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laminations 

All  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  despite  our  attempts  to 
be  festive,  there  is  a  sense  of  foreboding,  of  an  imminent  dan- 
ger, which  prevents  our  full  enjoyment  of  being  at  home,  and 
of  the  Christmas  fun.  Every  friend,  every  scene,  every  word, 
serves  but  to  remind  us  of  what  we  try  to  forget,  of  the  ' '  fear- 
ful impediment ' '  that  we  are  to  be  in,  shortly.  When  at  last 
the  holiadys  are  over,  and  we  are  speeding  back  to  college,  all 
our  thoughts  are  of — examinations.  These  are  the  things 
which  await  us,  like  a  pack  of  hungry,  howling  wolves,  and 
we  have  only  staves  with  which  to  defend  ourselves  from  their 
attacks. 

It  is  cold  comfort  to  be  told  that  "  if  we  have  done  our  work, 
there  is  no  cause  for  fear."  We  are  aware,  painfully  aware, 
of  that  fact.  What  student,  in  the  entire  college,  has  done  her 
work  perfectly,  day  by  day,  exactly  as  the  professor  desired ! 
This  thing  is  impossible,  to  ordinary  human  nature,  it  is  un- 
believable. What,  then,  can  be  done,  in  the  short  time  that  is 
left,  to  fit  ourselves  for  the  examinations'?  There  are  several 
methods  that  we  might  follow. 

That  of  a  popular  juvenile  heroine  was  to  open  her  book  at 
any  page  whatsoever,  and  to  study  deligently  the  two  pages 
exposed  thereby,  ignoring  the  remainder  of  the  book.  If  by 
chance  she  was  asked  a  question  upon  the  subject  matter  of 
those  two  pages,  well  and  good.  If  not,  she  relied  upon  wit, 
luck,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  work  gone  over,  to  pull  her 
through  safely.  This  is  not  a  bad  plan,  if  we  have  remembered 
most  of  our  semester's  work,  and  it  certainly  does  away  with 
the  harmful  "cramming,"  which  is  customary  at  this  time. 

Wide  reading  helps  very  much,  as  it  gives  us  a  variety  of 
information,  useful  in  many  subjects  in  which  we  have  not 
excelled  during  class  hours.    Almost  every  student,  however, 
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does  a  little  "cramming,"  at  least,  to  fix  the  important  facts 
in  her  mind,  and  to  renew  her  memory  of  certain  passages. 
The  Junior  and  Senior  studies  are  patronized  by  their  owners, 
and  the  hall-lights  are  often  surrounded  by  groups  of  Sopho- 
mores and  Freshmen,  feverishly  repeating  formulae,  conjuga- 
tion, and  what  not. 

The  faculty  are  amused  at  our  nervousness,  and  do  not  enter 
into  our  feelings  at  all.  They  have  forgotten,  long  since,  how 
they  used  to  gnash  their  teeth  over  Latin  and  Mathematics. 
They  do  not  recall  how  they  used  to  sit  up  until  the  "wee 
sma'  hours,"  vainly  endeavoring  to  capture  and  hold  some 
vagrant  phrase  or  date,  known  to  be  important.  0  Faculty, 
have  pity  on  us !  We  have  left  many  lessons  undone,  we  have 
"cut"  many  classes,  but  we  have  studied  a  great  deal.  You, 
too,  were  once  young,  and  took  examinations — but  I  suppose 
some  day  we  shall  be  old,  too,  and  shall  frown  upon  our  pupils, 
and  tell  them,  "They  shall  not  pass,  who  have  not  done  their 
work!"  —A.  S.,  '22 
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Casualty 

There's  a  splash  of  blood  on  the  mountain 
To  show  where  the  Autumn  passed 

When  she  tripped  over  sleeping  dog-woods 
And  their  sharp  teeth  held  her  fast. 

— S.  R.  R„  '21 
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Clo'es 

ARIECHEN  cleaned  her  white  shoes  and  put  them 
in  the  window  where  the  sun  could  reach  them ; 
she  washed  her  white  near-silk  stockings,  (19c.  at 
the  Bee-Hive  Bargain  Sale)  and  pinned  them 
to  the  shade  to  dry;  she  made  her  bed  and  laid  out  on  it 
her  white  dress  and  her  rope  of  pearls  and  her  sky-blue 
Tommy  Atkins  hat;  she  freshened  up  her  blue  sash  and 
scrutinized  it  anxiously.  If  it  were  only  new !  And  her  hat — 
it  was  getting  that  bashed  look  to  it.  If  only  everything  could 
be  new  at  once !  By  the  time  a  girl  got  her  shoes  paid  for, 
then  it  was  that  her  stockings  wore  out.  If  her  gloves  were 
new,  then  her  coat  was  old.  Never  but  once  had  everything 
been  perfect ;  that  was  on  the  heavenly  Sunday  when  she  had 
made  her  First  Communion:  like  a  little  white  bride  she  had 
been  then,  from  wreath  to  slipper ;  and  she  was  sure  that  con- 
sciousness of  being  all-beautiful  without  and  within,  had  pro- 
duced the  feeling  of  beautitude  Which  had  left  her  free  to 
send  her  soul  up  to  meet  half-way  the  holy  Presence  coming 
down  to  her  who  waited  kneeling  before  the  altar  at  St.  Bene- 
dictus'  Church. 

She  shied  away  from  her  unworded  retrospections  and 
turned  her  thoughts  to  the  present,  singing,  as  she  hurried 
to  get  ready  for  work. 

This  evening  sue  was  going  to  the  Lagoon  with  Clarunce. 
She  blushed  happily.  Heinie  wouldn't  like  it;  but  it  wasn't 
as  though  it  was  any  of  his  business :  he  was  awful  nice,  Heinie 
was,  and  she  was  used  to  him,  always,  but  it  wasn't  like  she 
had  kept  real  steady  company  with  him.  He  was  awful  good, 
but  he  was  kind  of,  oh,  kind  of  every  day;  he  reminded  her 
of  Werk's  soap  and  Old  Dutch  Cleanser.  That  was  it — 
"Dutch  Cleanser  Heinie!"     She  giggled. 
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' '  Mariechen !, ' '  shrilled  a  voice  below  stairs,  ' '  Come  on  down 
here  to  your  breakfast!  The  liver's  gittin'  cold!  And  you'll 
miss  the  6 :20  car  with  your  fooling ! ' ' 

"All  right!,"  she  called  cheerfully,  and  having  skewered 
her  hat  on  at  a  rakish  angle,  she  appeared  at  the  family  board. 

She  gave  her  father  a  friendly  shove  as  she  sat  down  beside 
him.  He  was  a  little  man  with  a  portentous  air  and  an  irrita- 
ble eye  which  softened  visibly  as  it  fell  upon  his  rosy  daughter. 

"Ready  for  work  a 'ready?"  he  inquired  fondly. 

' '  You  bet ! ' '  she  assured  him  in  her  ringing  voice. 

"Ready  to  go  gadding  to  the  Laygoon  with  that  there 
Clarunce,  she  means,"  remarked  her  mother  acrimoniously. 

Her  sister  looked  at  her  from  the  corners  of  her  eyes. 

"M'ree  never  had  no  sense,"  she  stated,  "All  she  wants  is 
a  jumping- jack,  if  only  it's  got  enough  gilt  on  its  outside." 

"Stop  jawing,  youse,"  commanded  their  father  mechani- 
cally, ' '  And  Mariechen,  be  ashamed  of  yourself !  To  go  turn- 
ing down  a  steady  like  Heinie  fer  that  sawed-off,  balloon-be- 
hinded  Clarunce!" 

"Oh,  Poppa!"  exclaimed  the  goaded  Mariechen,  exasper- 
ated at  last,  ' '  Ain  't  you  coarse  ?  Heinie  ain  't  my  steady :  and 
he  ain 't  ast  me  to  go  with  him ! — Not  him :  he 's  too  saving ! ' ' 

"You  ought  to  know  what  for,  anybody 'd  think,"  interpo- 
lated her  sister. 

"Nowhere  but  to  Turnverien  Heinie  goes;  and  him  making 
good  money,"  Mariechen  continued,  ignoring  the  interruption. 
"And  why  can't  I  go  out  onest  in  a  while  with  Clarunce? 
Just  because  he  ain't  lived  in  the  'Burg  long,  do  we  have  to 
pick  on  him  ?  Just  because  he 's  stylish,  is  it  any  harm  to  like 
a  feller  ?  You  ast  Mr.  Schweitzer — he 's  a  tailor  and  he  knows, 
— he'll  tell  you  them  loose-backed  pants  is  all  right!  And 
s'long  as  Clarunce  pays  fer  'em,  whose  business  is  it?  And 
if  he  ain 't  a  big  oxen  like  Heinie,  he 's  got  a  real  graceful  walk 
alright,  and  his  shoulders  is  grand!    Good-ness!    Can't  a  pore 
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girl  have  an  evening  out  onest  in  a  while  without  all  her  folks 
jumping  on  her  like — like  she  was  compromised f"  concluded 
Mariechen,  with  elegance. 

"Aw,  now,  cut  out  all  them  movie-scenes  and  Carnegie- 
words,  M  'ree, ' '  derided  Trinka,  licking  her  lips  and  savouring 
the  row  delightsomely. 

' '  You  shut  your  mouth ! ' '  flashed  her  sister  as  she  ran  for 
the  6  :20  car. 

Their  father  sighed  as  he  rolled  down  his  shirt-sleeves  and 
slipped  his  arms  into  the  coat  which  his  wife  held  for  him. 

"You'll  have  to  tend  to  Mariechen,"  she  warned  him,  "If 
you  don 't — I  will ! ' ' 

"You  leave  her  be,"  he  muttered  absently. 

But  as  he  walked  down-street  to  the  Works,  he  sighed  again 
as  he  paused  to  greet  Hans  Schweitzer  who  sat  sewing  in  his 
open-doored  shop. 

' '  Guten  Morgen,  Aloysius  ! ' '  roared  that  hearty  personage, 
"You  are  gloomy,  yes?  Too  soon  it  is  to  be  glooming.  Vait, 
I  say  it,  alvays  I  say  it,  Aloysius:  vait  till  muskeeters  is  here 
before  you  go  to  hanging  yourself ! ' ' 

"Hans,"  responded  Aloysius  with  irrelevance,  "Tell  me 
this,  onest:  why  is  it  the  more  sense  a  girl's  got,  the  bigger 
fool  she  is?" 

"A  conumdrum,  is  it?"  chuckled  the  old  man,  "Vat  is  the 
prize  for  a  solvency,  hey?" 

"You  know,  Hans,"  proceeded  Aloysius  solemnly,  "You 
know  what  I  know:  when  it  comes  to  real  sense,  Trinka  ain't 
in  it  with  Mariechen.  But  I  ain't  ever  worried  over  Trinka. 
Always  Trinka  will  see  the  best  chanst  fer  herself,  and  never 
do  I  fear  but  that  she'll  grab  it.  Nothing  couldn't  keep  her 
off  it:  not  because  of  herself  or  anybody  else  would  she  let  it 
get  by  her;  even  if  she  wanted  to  a 'ready,  she  couldn't  yet! 
And  Trinka  ain't  what  you'd  call  so  bright.  But  Mariechen 
— you  know  her,  Hans  ! ' ' 
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' '  Bright  like  a  star,  yes,  and  good  like  a  flower, ' '  asseverated 
Hans  warmly. 

"And  sense — "  continued  Aloysius,  "Sense  more  as  a 
teacher,  or  a  Sister,  or  as  a  priest,  even,  excusing  she  was 
not  a  man.  And  yet,  Hans,  I  don't  sleep  good,  nights,  for 
worrying  over  the  choice  of  many  foolishnesses  that  that  Mar- 
iechen  most  likely  will  make.  And  it 's  her  sense  misleads  her, 
Hans,  believe  me!"  puzzled  poor  Aloysius,  without  words  to 
express  his  psychologic  intuitions. 

"Ach,  yes,  so !"  buzzed  Hans  in  his  soothing  bass,  "It  is  the 
Herr  Gott  who  spreads  out  the  Vorld  before  us  and  says : 
' '  Take  it !  Help  yourself !  Anything  you  vish !  But — you 
must  pay  Me !  Always  you  pay.  You  can  scharge  it  now,  or 
you  can  pay  cash,  or  maybe  on  instalments  I  acgommodate 
you..  BUT  YOU  PAY!"  He  gesticulated  with  his  great 
shears.  "Trinka,  she  sees  it:  'This?,'  she  says,  'That?  Too 
high  it  comes.  Not  for  me.  I  gif  not  the  price.  Too  dear  it 
iss. '  And  she  has  it  not.  Never  she  has  it :  and  never  she 
pays.  But  Mariechen: — 'Oh,'  she  says,  'The  beauty!  The 
vonderfulness !  Oh,  anything,  anything  I  pay!  Nothing  iss 
too  much !  The  price  it  iss  too  schmall ! '  and  handf uls,  arm- 
fuls  she  gets :  and  she  pays.  Gott  im  Himmel !  She  pays,  the 
little  madchen ! ' '  said  old  Hans,  with  tears. 

Aloysius  groaned. 

"But  remember,  Aloysius,"  admonished  Hans  Schweitzer, 
"You  and  me,  ve  iss  vatching  out  for  her.  And  Gott  and  his 
Saints,  they  care  for  their  own:  never  they  go  back  on  'em, 
Aloysius;  don't  you  never  believe  it!" 

But  Aloysius  went  away  shaking  a  dubious  head. 

It  was  hot  that  evening.  Curiously,  maddeningly  hot.  The 
sun  had  set  molten  in  boiling  cloud ;  no  cooling  breezes  swept 
out  from  the  southwest  to  make  up  for  the  sweltering  day,  and 
the  steep  street  lay  burning  in  a  strange  afterglow. 

The  'Burg  was  out  in  its  front  yards,  coatless,  collarless, 
white-wrappered,  perspiring;  sprinkling  its  gardens,   airing 
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the  babies,  gasping  for  breath.  But  it  was  not  too  preoccupied 
to  observe  the  slow  and  steady  progress  of  a  tall  young  man 
toward  the  vine-wreathed  cottage  of  Mariechen  Schmidt.  It 
was  an  accustomed  sight,  and  an  approved  one.  Everybody 
knew  Heinie.  The  mothers  felt  no  automobile  created  could 
run  over  their  innumerable  offspring  if  Heinie  were  around : 
so  watchful,  so  gentle,  so  sure  and  huge  and  careful  he  was ! 
The  fathers  gave  him  kindly  greetings:  "That's  right!" 
they  reassured  him,  "Go  to  it,  Heinie!"  The  childern  rushed 
out  and  clung  to  his  great  legs,  or  cast  themselves  upon  Rudi, 
the  imperturbable  dachshund  which,  placid,  Teutonic  untem- 
peramental,  trotted  behind  his  master,  and  which,  though 
wont  to  leave  a  trail  resembling  that  of  the  sea-serpent  behind 
him  on  clean  front-porches,  was  yet  tolerated  of  house-wives 
as  being  an  awful  reliable  dog  with  children,  and  one  with 
sense  like  a  human  as  to  what  he  could  do  and  yet  get  away 
with  it! 

"Ain't  this  your  night  for  turning,  Hein'?"  hailed  one  of 
the  young  fellows. 

"Later,"  responded  Heinie. 

"Pleasure  before  business,  hey?"  teased  another. 

The  'Burg  chuckled  appreciatively,  and  watched  as  he 
paused  at  the  cottage  where  a  pretty  figure  in  white  stood 
among  the  roses.  Then  it  politely  took  its  mind  off  them.  A 
few  minutes  later,  however,  it  came  to  attention  again.  A 
small  dapper  being  of  an  exaggerated  stylishness  was  saunter- 
ing Schmidt-ward,  twirling  its  cane  and  whistling,  "In  My 
Harem,"  between  languid  puffs  of  a  cigarette. 

"There  goes  that  Clarunce  again,"  muttered  the  'Burg. 

The  young  girls  patted  their  hair  and  preened  themselves. 
' '  Hullo, ' '  they  called  invitingly,  hopefully.  He  tipped  his  hat 
condescendingly,  but  kept  on  his  relentless  way  to  Mariechen 's. 

"Gee,  ain't  he  swall!"  sighed  the  maidens. 
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"Girls  is  fools,"  commented  a  matron,  "I'm  glad  mine  is 
all  boys." 

Heinie  and  Rudi  emerged  and  retraced  their  steps,  sympa- 
thetically and  elaborately  ignored  by  the  Street. 

Then  Clarunce  and  Mariechen,  resplendent,  started  off  to- 
gether. 

"Bye!  Bye!  Kids!"  called  the  neighbours,  "Where  you 
going  at?  Laygoon?"  "Gee!  Ain't  you  lucky  to  be  going 
bei  the  water!"  "Keep  away  from  that  there  motordrome, 
though ! ' '  they  variously  admonished. 

"Well,  they  ain't  nosey  I  don't  think!"  remarked  the  dis- 
dainful Clarunce. 

' '  Oh,  they  been  used  to  seeing  me  around  playing  ever  since 
I  was  big  enough  to  git  out  into  the  gutter. ' '  explained  Marie- 
chen, "Don't  let  that  jar  you  none." 

"Ish  ka  bibble!"  he  remarked  jauntily.  They  laughed  up- 
roariously as  they  climbed  aboard  the  street-car.  She  was  glad 
he  wasn  't  mad.  My,  but  he  was  stylish !  And  the  things  he 
knew !  And  talked  about !  So  different  to  the  other  boys  in 
the  'Burg.  They  said  he  sowed  Wild  Oats.  Pop  said  he 
wasn't  no  good.  But  anyway,  anyone  could  see  he  was  awful 
refined. 

It  was  very  hot;  Clarunce  sat  very  close  to  her. 

"We'll  get  a  skift  at  the  Lagoon,"  he  said  lavishly,  "And 
row  out  where  we  kin  get  cool." 

"Oh,  will  we?"  cried  Mariechen,  "I'd  love  it!  All  starry 
above  and  below,  like  you  was  sandwiched  in  between  two 
heavens ! ' ' 

Clarunce  laid  his  arm  along  the  back  of  the  seat  behind  her : 

"Say,"  he  observed  with  hectic  intonations,  "You  could 
make  a  feller  feel  like  he  was  sandwiched  in  between  heaven 
and  hell!" 

"Oh,  you  hush!"  said  Mariechen  with  a  nervous  titter — 
this  was  indeed  different. 
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' '  Yes, ' '  he  assured  her  hissingly,  ' '  There  ain  't  nothing  you 
couldn  't  make  me  do,  girlie !  You  got  me  going  strong ! ' ' 
His  hand  touched  her  round  arm. 

Mariechen  felt  vaguely  uncomfortable :  Clarunce  was  so — 
so  funny.  She  trembled  a  little,  and'  she  wished  there  was  a 
breeze:  even  the  rapid  motion  of  the  car  could  not  stir  the 
heavy  air;  it  was  all  smothery  like  feathers. 

Suddenly,  there  was  a  deafening  explosion  of  thunder,  so 
unheralded,  so  unlooked  for  that  people  screamed  shrilly. 

"Lordy!"  squeaked  Clarunce,  "A  bomb!"  and  would  have 
taken  to  cover. 

"Come  out  of  that!"  growled  the  conductor,  jerking  him 
up.  "Ha!  Ha!"  laughed  Clarunce  feebly,  "Gee,  that  was  a 
joke  !    Scared  'em,  too  ! ' ' 

' '  It  sure  did, ' '  agreed  Mariechcen ;  but  she  looked  at  him  a 
bit  uncertainly. 

The  thunder  boomed  again.  A  jagged  streak  of  lightning 
ripped  the  skies  asunder:  then  the  heavens  being  opened,  the 
floods  descended  and  the  unloosed  winds  tore  and  beat  and 
raged.     The  car  struggled,  rocked,  then  stopped. 

"Run!"  cried  Clarunce,  dragging  Mariechen  after  him. 
They  leapt  out:  the  wind  seized  them  as  with  gigantic  hands. 
With  a  deafening  din  a  roof  near  them  was  wrenched  off. 
Terrified,  helpless,  they  fought  their  way  to  the  shelter  of  a 
drug-store  where  lights,  crimson  and  blue,  shone  through 
enormous  plate-glass  windows.  It  was  crowded  with  panic- 
stricken  refugees.  The  noise  of  the  storm  was  incessant  and 
horrible ;  the  sky  grew  pale  green :  an  automobile  was  hurled 
into  a  huge  shop-window  opposite  them :  crash  after  crash  told 
of  destruction. 

' '  There  goes  the  roof  of  the  Turnverein ! ' '  cried  some  one. 
Mariechen  grew  sick. 

"0,  Mother  of  G*od!"  she  prayed,  "It's  Heinie's  night  for 
turning !  Oh,  what  shall  I  do !  0,  Heinie !  0,  Clarunce ! 
Save  him ! ' ' 
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"Save  who?"  yelled  Clarunce  desperately,  "Can't  nobody 
save  nobody!     Gee,  I  wisht  I  was  home!" 

A  telegraph  pole  lunged  over.  Sharply,  a  woman's  agonized 
shriek  pierced  through  the  pandemonium  of  sound. 

"Look!  oh,  look!"  she  screamed,  "A  woman!  I  saw  her! 
She's  being  swept  down  on  that  torrent  of  water  into  the 
sewer ! ' ' 

They  gazed,  huddling  together ;  yes,  they  saw  her,  her  bright 
hair  flowing  wide  behind  her,  shining  amidst  the  muddy 
debris ! 

Several  men  threw  off  their  coats  and  rushed  out,  but  ere 
they  reached  her,  a  half -naked  man  was  seen  to  leap  into  the 
flood  and  gasp  the  drowning  figure :  then  with  a  roar  the  win- 
dows blew  in,  and  with  a  last  flash,  the  lights  of  the  town  went 
out. 

For  a  moment  there  was  terror  and  confusion  indescribable, 
till  the  proprietor  of  the  shop  and  his  assistants  got  some  can- 
dles lighted  and  began  to  prepare  hurriedly  first-aid  for  the 
rescuers  and  the  rescued. 

A  policeman  hurried  in:  "Here  they  come!"  he  told  them 
and  disappeared,  but  they  could  hear  him  above  the  howling 
storm,  calling,  ' '  'Ware  wire !   Wires  all  down  !    Keerful ! ' ' 

Mariechen,  drenched  and  dazed,  missed  Clarunce  from  her 
side :  but  of  course,  she  thought,  he  had  gone  out  with  the  other 
men  to  save  that  poor  woman.  Would  he  come  back?  She 
neither  knew  nor  cared.  0,  Heinie !  Heinie !  Dead  and 
crushed  under  the  masses  of  the  Turner  Hall !  Heinie  !  Heinie ! 

Everything  moved  with  the  swiftness  of  a  vision.  The 
half-naked  man,  bruised  and  bleeding,  but  with  the  drowned 
body  in  his  arms,  staggered  in.  Others  followed.  Candles 
and  flashlights  were  hurried  to  them,  helping  hands  out- 
stretched for  his  burden.  Then,  grotesquely,  above  the  deton- 
ations of  the  tempest  rang  a  strange  sound :  a  peal  of  Homeric 
laughter,  that  squealed  and  rippled  and  gurgled. 
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"What — "What — "  gasped  Mariechen.  Were  they  devils, 
or  gone  mad? 

"It's  one  of  Copp's  and  Walker's  wax  ladies!  They're 
blowed  all  'round ! ' '  gasped  a  boy  of  the  rescue-party,  shaking 
with  mirth  at  the  discovery. 

"Haw!  Haw!  Haw!"  chorused  the  crowd,  threatening  hy- 
sterics. 

"Say,  I  vote  Life-saver's  medals  for  youse!"  yelled  a  wit. 
Mariechen  turned  to  the  speaker.  It  was  Clarunce.  Dry  and 
well-preserved  he  had  emerged  from  underneath  an  adjacent 
counter;  he  had  taken  off  his  coat,  and  with  it,  she  observed 
dully,  with  it — Ms  shoulders!  Poor  little  narrow-chested 
coward,  she  thought.     (O,  Heinie!    Heinie !    Heinie!) 

She  drew  a  little  closer  to  the  women  who  were  clustering 
around  the  rescue-party,  which  chuckled  sheepishly  and  chaffed 
its  splendid  leader  who  towered  above  them,  still  holding  dis- 
gustedly the  tragic  wax  lady. 

"Here,"  said  the  drug-store  man  authoritatively  to  that 
unclothed  hero,  ' '  You  've  got  a  nasty  cut,  young  fellow.  I  can 
put  a  bandage  and  a  horse-blanket  on  you,  I  guess.  Where  are 
your  clothes  ?    Blown  off  ?  " 

"We  were  in  swimming  at  Turnverein.  We  didn't  stop  for 
no  clothes,"  replied  the  shame-faced  giant. 

Mariechen  put  her  hands  to  her  head.  No !  Yes !  It 
couldn't  be — !     It  was — ! 

' '  Heinie  ! ' '  she  shrieked,  ' '  O,  Heinie !  I  thought  you  was 
dead,  Heinie !  I  thought  you  was  all  mashed !  O,  thank  you, 
Heinie  !  Thank  you  !  Thank  you  !  0  holy  Virgin,  thanks ! 
I'll  never  forget  it  of  you,  never!  O,  Heinie,  0,  Heinie!" 
and  she  cast  herself  into  his  bewildered  arms. 

"Well,  Mariechen!"  he  gasped. 

Nothing  was  too  strange  to  happen  on  that  wild  night  when 
the  elementary  passions  were  unleashed  with  the  unleashed 
elements. 
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The  onlookers  at  this  little  melodrama,  wrought  to  the  last 
notch  of  excitement,  stared  breathless  at  the  youthful  athlete 
in  his  white  magnificient  bareness,  holding  in  his  embrace  this 
ardent  girl,  palpitating,  glowing,  her  blonde  masses  of  wet  hair 
hanging  about  the  lovely  figure  which  her  drenched  draperies 
revealed  so  frankly,  while  they  clung  together,  their  souls  un- 
veiled to  the  world  and  themselves,  unashamed  and  naked  as 
their  young  bodies  in  this  tense  moment,  when,  like  another 
Orpheus  and  Euridice,  they  clasped  each  other  this  side  of 
death. 

With  a  wild  whirling  shriek,  the  fury  of  the  storm  abated 
Nothing  could  be  heard  but  the  steady  pour  of  the  rain  anu 
an  occasional  awful  rumbling  smash. 

People  looked  at  one  another  strangely,  as  though  wakening 
from  night-mare.  The  lovers  came  from  their  trance  and  fell 
into  cruel  embarrassment. 

"Why,  Mariechen,"  said  the  blushing  Heinie,  "You're  all 
wet  and  shivery.  Ain't  there  nobody  here  to  take  care  of 
you?  Here,  Mister,"  he  called  to  the  drug-store  proprietor, 
"Couldn't  you  warm  her  up  something?  She'll  take  cold." 
Mariechen  buried  her  burning  face  in  her  arms. 

"0,  Heinie,"  she  sobbed,  "Can't  we  go  home?  Oh,  I'm  so 
ashamed ! ' ' 

"She's  my  girl,"  explained  Heinie  laboriously,  "She 
thought  I  was  killed." 

' '  Your  girl ! ' '  cut  in  the  injured  Clarunce,  swaggering. 
"Well,  I  like  that!  You're  a  nice  one!"  he  sneered  turning 
to  the  shrinking  Mariechen,  ' '  Going  out  with  me  and  hugging 
another  feller  right  out  in  front  of  ever 'body  like  this !  You're 
some  chicken,  I  must  say — !" 

"That'll  be  enough  from  you,  Clarunce,"  said  Heinie 
grimly.  He  lifted  him  by  his  pink  shirt-collar  and  the  volum- 
inous slack  of  his  styish  pants  and  kicked  him  into  outer  dark- 
ness, whence  his  ululations  issued  faintly. 
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The  rain  ceased,  and  there  was  heard  only  a  soughing  and 
a  sighing,  as  if  the  night  after  its  fit  of  fierce  temper  were 
sobbing  itself  to  sleep. 

Shawls  and  blankets  were  commandeered  and  people  began 
to  try  to  get  home  to  frantic  families. 

Some  one  lent  Heinie  a  lantern  and  he  and  Mariechen 
started  out  across  the  wrecked  city,  vaguely  anxious  as  to  the 
fate  of  their  little  'Burg  in  the  far  west-end,  but  still  mazed 
and  throbbing  with  the  divine  happiness,  the  super-rapture, 
which  is  the  brief  endowment  of  the  first  hours  of  first  love. 

Oh,  Mariechen  thought,  how  could  an  old  shiny  brown  suit 
with  no  style  to  it  have  so  blinded  her,  not  alone  to  the  splen- 
dour of  her  lover's  great  body,  but  even  to  the  beauty  of  his 
great  and  tender  spirit?  It  was  though  she  had  been  under 
the  spell  of  some  evil  enchantment !  It  was  inexplicable, 
wholly ! 

Ah,  thought  Heinie,  how  could  her  little  coquettries, — she 
was  so  pretty  and  so  dear — how  could  they  have  tricked  even 
so  crass  a  fool  as  he  into  doubt  of  her  true  love,  which  in  the 
hour  of  stress  had  leapt  to  him  straight  as  an  eager  flame ! 

Though  they  knew  it  not,  the  walk  of  the  pair  in  the  path 
of  the  whirlwind,  through  the  blackness  of  the  wailing  night 
toward  the  lights  of  home,  keyed  their  lives  to  a  higher  pitch 
than  years  of  striving  might  have  attained  for  them. 

They  hurried,  stumbling  to  reach  the  'Burg,  and  at  last  as 
the  ghastly  dawn  was  graying,  Mariechen 's  cottage  was  in 
sight.  One  moment  they  paused,  while  their  young  lips  met 
in  the  sacrament  of  the  first  kiss.     Then  they  went  in. 

' '  Mariechen  ! ' ' —  The  agitated1  family  snatched  her  to 
themselves.  Treecy  in  a  flood  of  motherly  relief  rocked  her 
in  her  arms.  Aloysius  hung  over  her  in  praise  and  thanks- 
giving. Trinka  in  an  instant  practicality  produced  hot  coffee 
and  toasted  blankkets.     And  then: 
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"Why,  say,"  said  Trinka,  "This  here's  Heinie!  Well — I 
will!     Say,  M'ree,  where 's  Clarunce?" 

"Clarunce?"  responded  Mariechen  absently,  "Er — oh, — 
well  where  is  Clarunce?  I — 0.  Momma!  O,  Poppa! — This 
is  Heinie!     0,  Trinka! — This  is  Heinie!" 

' '  Well, ' '  remarked  Trinka  dryly,  ' '  I  should  hope  as  much ! 
Where's  his  clo'es?" 

Aloysius  had  gathered  his  Mariechen  to  his  heart.  Bless 
her!  Bless  her!  She'd  have  to  pay  for  loving  that  Heinie 
too,  he  supposed, — his  Lamb  !  But  Heinie,  well  Heinie — as 
boys  went,  he  guessed  Heinie  was  worth  good1  money  a 'ready. 
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a^etapborg  anD  ^©etap&pstcg 

'Tis  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  a  whole — " 
The  hissing  water  o  'er  the  ragged  shoal ; 
The  dull  red  moon  that  hides  her  other  face ; 
The  flying  comet  rocketing  thru'  space — 

We  only  see  a  part;  the  waters  wild 

Sweep  o'er  the  tortured  form  of  a  dead  child 

Lost  in  the  night— and  we  above 

Pursue  our  usual  paths  of  work  and  love. 

We  only  see  a  part ;  how  could  we  know 
Of  all  the  little  moons  that  twist  and  glow 
In  lurid  paths  beyond  the  Milky  Way, 
For  there  in  mortal  frame  we  dare  not  stray. 

The  comet  an  adventurer  of  the  air, 
Flashing  upon  its  radiant  way,  may  bear 
Some  wandering  soul  forever  thro'  the  skies, 
Seeking  to  reach  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

We  cannot  see  a  whole- — our  finite  mind 
Helpless  to  view  stark  truth,  content  must  find 
And  take  life  as  it  is — 0  God  is  wise 
To  hide  His  meaning  from  all  human  eyes ! 

A.  S.,  '22 
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Greater  ^tneet  iStm 
i. 

Milady  must  awake  at  nine  to  start  the  day  anew, 
For  in  this  busy  working  world  she  has  so  much  to  do. 

II. 

She  yawns :  "  I  Ve  planned  so  much  this  week  I  ought 

to  hurry  out," 
And  then  besides  I  had  in  mind  some  things  to  think 

about. 

III. 

:  Celeste,  my  clothes  are  such  a  bore,  I  '11  wear  just  what 

you  say, 
And  then  do  you  remember  if  I  have  a  class  today  ? ' ' 

IV. 

And  later  on  she  studies  hard  about  the  labor  strike, 
Or  How  to  Vote  or  What  the  Different  Candidates 
Look  Like. 

V. 

And  in  the  afternoon  she  sighs :  ' '  These  specials  are 

so  stale, 
I  really  am  just  sick  in  bed  of  getting  all  this  mail. ' ' 

VI. 
Now  next  to  doing  nothing  I  adore  to  sit  and  cook. 
It  really  is  a  lot  more  fun  than  just  to  sit  and  look. 

Verses  by  Jane  Guignard. 

Illustrated  by  Margaret   Burwell. 
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Do  you  remember  from  your  study  of  European  History 
how  the  mediaeval  students  lived,  how  they  spent  all  of  their 
slight  resources  for  books,  often  going  hungry  and  half -clothed 
because  of  their  passionate  love  of  learning?  You  were 
shocked,  were  you  not,  at  the  conditions  of  those  early  univer- 
sities and  marvelled  at  the  fact  that  anyone  could  be  so  de- 
voted to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  as  were  the  old  scholars. 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  practical^  the  same  condi- 
tions exist  in  Europe  now? 

I  expect  you  to  shake  your  heads  and  look  skeptical,  but 
such  is  the  case.  In  proof  of  this  statement,  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  American  Relief 
Administration : 

"Students  are  trying  to  live  on  two  meals  a  day,  one  of 
which  consists  of  black  bread  and  very  thin  soup.  They  are 
coming  home  at  night  to  study  in  a  room  without  heat,  and 
with  no  lighting  facilities  except  a  candle.  They  are  trying  to 
keep  warm  through  the  long  winter  months  with  their  clothing 
in  rags.  Many  of  the  men  are  wearing  their  old  army  field 
uniforms,  now  badly  worn  after  several  years  of  service. 
Others  wear  thin  overcoats,  buttoned  up  tight  to  the  neck  to 
conceal  the  absence  of  shirt  or  underwear.  The  condition  of 
the  women  students  is  even  worse.  Many  are  clad  in  little 
more  than  rags,  for  soap  and  a  bath  are  luxuries  which  stu- 
dents cannot  afford.  In  Vienna  very  few  of  the  students  have 
had  a  daily  breakfast  since  1917.  Many  have  had  only  a  crust 
of  bread,  and  others  took  their  first  meal  at  noon.     The  ma- 
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jority  of  them  have  not  tasted  butter  or  chocolate  for  four 
years.  Two  authentic  cases  are  known  of  two  students  who 
had  gone  to  bed  from  hunger  and  exhaustion,  only  to  be  found 
dead  some  days  later. 

Many  people  have  asked  why  students  do  not  work.  The 
great  majority  of  them  do  work  while  they  study.  But  one 
must  realize  that  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of  unemploy- 
ment in  Europe  at  present  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  students 
to  support  themselves  completely.  It  would  be  equally  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  get  work  if  they  ceased  studying  entirely, 
both  because  of  the  general  unemployment  and  because  of  the 
hostile,  well-organized  labor  unions." 

Higher  education  is  almost  at  a  standstill.  One  of  Europe's 
most  famous  savants  recently  remarked  that  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  live  at  all  and  work  were  it  not  for  the 
supplies  which  he  received  form  his  English  and  American 
friends.  If  the  money  were  at  hand,  opportunities  could  be 
made  for  "self-supporting  dormitories  and  dining  rooms, 
co-operative  farms  and  wood  cutting  camps,"  which  the  stu- 
dents themselves  could  manage.  This  will  not  be  possible, 
however,  unless  the  students  of  America  interest  themselves 
in  their  comrades  across  seas  who  are  so  earnest  in  their  search 
for  knowledge. 

These  are  the  conditions  against  which  Europe  is  struggling. 
Now,  and  the  coming  winter  will  increase  the  hardships  every- 
where. Do  you  want  the  future  peoples  of  Europe  to  be 
educated — it  depends  on  you.  — S. 
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Snternationai  i&eiation*  Club 


The  following  girls  have  been 
Relations  Club  and  the  Faculty 
zation : 

Mildred  Baird 

Harriette  Brush 

Alice  Early 

Marion  Hafner 

Katherine  Hagler 

Florence  Ives 

Rebecca  Janney 

Marie  Klooz 

Minnie  Long 

Stanley  Miller 


elected  by  the  International 
to  membership  in  the  organi- 

La  Vern  McGee 
Mary  McLemore 
Louisa  Newkirk 
Helen  Quayle 
Frances  Smith 
Virginia  Stanberry 
Ada  Tyler 
Lorna  Weber 
Margaret  Wise 
Helen  Zielsdorf 
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iFounDer'g  2Dap— £>ctober  29 

Founder's  Day  dawned  bright  and  early  and  a  little  before 
eleven  o'clock  the  Seniors  appeared  on  the  campus  in  their 
caps  and  gowns  looking  like  a  million  and  feeling  very  digni- 
fied and  important.  (Author's  note:  We  certainly  have  a 
good  looking  Senior  Class!) 

The  chapel  was  very  beautifully  decorated  with  autumn 
leaves,  and  as  the  student  body  and  faculty  marched  up  the 
aisle  followed  by  the  Seniors  it  seemed  as  though  "Ancient 
of  Days"  had  never  rung  out  quite  so  loudly  before  and  as 
though  this,  our  1920  Founder's  Day,  was  starting  out  ver^ 
propitiously  indeed. 

Mr.  Manson  was  unable  to  be  present,  so  Miss  McVea  took 
his  place  and  told  us  the  story  of  Daisy  in  a  way  that  made 
each  one  of  us  realize  that  the  traditions  of  Sweet  Briar  were 
indeed  something  to  live  up  to  and  to  carry  on.  The  main 
address  of  the  day:  "The  Learned  Lady  and  the  New  De- 
mand," was  given  by  Dr.  Anderson,  the  new  president  of 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College  in  Lynchburg. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  the  dansant  in  the  gymnasium, 
but  preceding  and  during  this  cheerful  affair,  the  Freshmen 
who  had  been  reported  by  the  Sophomores  for  disobeying 
Varsity  Council  rules  were  made  to  go  thru  divers  antics  on 
the  campus  very  much  to  the  amusement  of  all  the  spectators. 
We  might  add  right  here  that  the  spirit  all  day  between  the 
Freshmen  and  the  Sophomores  was  very  fine  and  worthy  of 
recognition. 

The  dance  in  the  evening  was  led  by  Miss  Louise  Brinkley 
and  Mr.  Max  Barker  and  seldom,  if  ever,  has  the  Refectory 
been  the  scene  of  such  Terpsichorean  prowess  and  gaiety. 

This  was  indeed  one  of  our  most  successful  Founder 's  Days 
and  we  hope  for  many  more  like  it  in  the  future,  for  we  feel 
sure,  as  Miss  McVea  said,  that  the  Seniors  truly  "realized" 
themselves. 
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2Dramaticg 


"PAINT  AND  PATCHES"  ON  THE  ROAD 

Saturday,  November  thirteenth,  was  the  day  of  a  very 
marked  innovation  for  Sweet  Briar,  as  it  was  on  that  day  that 
"Paint  and  Patches"  stormed  the  heights  of  Lexington  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Endowment  Fund.  All  the  details  of  our 
journey  are  by  far  too  numerous  to  chronicle,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  stayed  at  home,  we  will  endeavor  to  men- 
tion the  high  spots. 

The  caste,  after  the  tears  of  one  of  its  members  had  some- 
what upset  the  C.  &  O.  train  schedule,  finally  arrived  in  Lex- 
ington, with  Miss  Young,  our  somewhat  exhausted,  not  to  say 
disillusioned  chaperone,  and  made  our  headquarters  at  the 
Dutch  Inn.  After  fortifying  ourselves  with  breakfast  we  set 
out  to  view  the  town,  cold  and  fearful,  yet  hopeful  and  deter- 
mined. We  returned  to  luncheon,  then  departed  again  for  the 
theatre  where  each  play  was  rehearsed  under  Mr.  Dempster. 
After  rehearsal,  we  were  overjoyed  with  the  appearance  of 
twelve  V.  M.  I.  "keydets"  who  escorted  us  to  the  football 
game  on  the  parade  ground.  The  game  could  hardly  have 
been  called  thrilling  because  the  "Flying  Cadets"  certainly 
flew  and  carried  everything  before  them — we  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  congratulating  V.  M.  I.  on  its  wonderful  team 
— but  we  enjoyed  every  moment  of  the  afternoon,  our  one 
regret  being  that  we  could  not  remain  as  long  as  we  would 
have  liked  at  the  tea  given  by  General  and  Mrs.  Nichols  after 
the  game. 

When  we  returned  to  the  Dutch  Inn  we  were  guests  at  a 
dinner  party  given  by  the  "Troubadours"  of  Washington 
and  Lee  and  we  could  not  linger  there  as  long  as  we  wanted 
to  either  for  time  passed  too  rapidly  and  we  were  due  at  the 
theatre  before  eight  o'clock. 
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The  plays  presented  were  "Emily's  Young  Man,"  "Three 
Pills  in  a  Bottle,"  both  given  at  Sweet  Briar,  and  "After  the 
Concert,"  written  by  Mr.  Dempster  for  the  trip. 

The  audience  was  most  appreciative  and  in  view  of  the 
amount  netted  for  the  Endowment,  the  trip  was  a  financial 
success. 

Great  credit  and  many  thanks  should  be  given  Mr.  Demp- 
ster for  his  untiring  energy  as  much  of  our  success  was  due  to 
him  and  without  him  there  could  have  been  no  trip. 

We  shall  always  remember  with  much  pleasure  the  hospi- 
tality of  everyone  in  Lexington  and  particularly  the  dramatic 
clubs  of  V.  M.  I.  and  W.  &  L.  We  are  looking  forward  to 
seeing  them  at  Sweet  Briar  and  only  hope  that  we  will  be  as 
entertaining  hostesses  as  they  were  hosts. 

The  following  very  complimentary  write-ups  were  clipped 
from  the  "Cadet"  of  V.  M.  I.  and  the  "Ring  Turn  Phi"  of 
W.  &  L. 

DELIGHTFUL  EVENING  WITH  SWEET  BRIAR 
DRAMATIC  CLUB 

Performance  Rendered  at  New  Theater  Saturday 
Night,  November  13th 


On  last  Saturday  morning  the  captivating  Dramatic  Club 
of  Sweet  Briar  College  invaded  the  historic  town  of  Lexington 
to  present  an  evening  of  entertainment  under  the  auspices  of 
Washington  and  Lee  student  body  and  V.  M.  I.  Dramatic 
Club. 

The  cast  of  fifteen  charming  young  ladies,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Robert  L.  Dempster  of  New  York,  was  entertained 
by  the  students  of  W.  &  L.  and  the  cadets  of  V.  M.  I.  They 
were  escorted  to  the  football  game  on  ' '  The  Hill ' '  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Dramatic  Club  of  the  Institute  and  from  there 
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attended  a  reception  held  in  their  honor  at  the  home  of  Gen- 
eral and  Mrs.  Nichols. 

Permission  was  obtained  from  headquarters  for  the  corps 
to  attend  the  entertainment  held  in  the  New  Theatre,  and  a 
large  number  of  Cadets  were  on  hand  early  to  witness  the  per- 
formance. The  curtain  was  lifted  at  promptly  8 :15  P.  M., 
revealing  the  beginning  of  the  first  play,  a  comedy,  "Emily's 
Young  Man."  Being  well  acted  and  accurately  portrayed, 
this  comedy  was  full  of  fun  from  start  to  finish,  and  enjoyed 
by  all.  The  second  act  was  a  one  act  Fantasy,  "Three  Pills 
in  a  Bottle."  In  this  play  the  audience  enjoyed  a  wonderful 
treat  of  acting.  Mostly  a  character  play  the  individuals  of 
the  cast  proved  their  superior  talent  by  portraying  these  char- 
acters to  perfection.  The  third  and  last  act  was  another  com- 
edy, "After  the  Concert,"  which  was  a  cleverly  portrayed 
scene  in  New  York  social  life.  The  actresses  played  with  mar- 
velous ability  and  the  ease  with  which  they  played  is  a  point 
in  which  we  compliment  them.  The  Cadet-Wash,  and  Lee 
orchestra  furnished  the  music,  between  acts.  Miss  Frances 
Simpson,  in  the  role  of  Emily  the  kitchen  maid,  was  the  star 
of  the  evening,  while,  Miss  Margaret  Mierke  in  the  role  of  Miss 
Hackett  and  Miss  Shelley  Rouse  as  Tony  Simms  are  to  be  com- 
plimented for  their  ability  to  act. 

The  entire  cast  showed  great  talent  and  the  productions 
were  enjoyed  by  all  present.  Many  thanks  are  rendered  the 
Sweet  Briar  girls  for  their  enjoyable  entertainment  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  they  may  come  soon  again  and  that  we 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  another  similar  evening 
with  them. 
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NEW  THEATRE  PACKED  FOR  SWEET  BRIAR  GIRLS 


Paint  and  Patches  Club  Presents  Three  One-Act  Plays 


Appearing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Washington  and  Lee 
Troubadours,  the  Paint  and  Patches  Club  of  Sweet  Briar  Col- 
lege played  to  a  packed  house  at  the  New  Theatre  on  Saturday 
night.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  the  young  ladies  delighted  an 
appreciative  audience  with  three  one-act  skits — the  first  a  com- 
edy entitled  "Emily's  Young  Man,"  the  second  a  Harvard 
Workshop  Fantasy,  "Three  Pills  in  a  Bottle,"  and  the  third, 
a  comedy  by  Robert  Dempster,  "After  the  Concert." 

The  Paint  and  Patches  Club  is  a  dramatic  organization 
composed  of  fifteen  young  ladies  and  coached  by  Mr.  Robert 
Dempster  of  New  York.  The  various  acts  showed  long  and 
careful  preparation,  as  well  as  good  coaching,  and  the  club  is 
deserving  of  credit  for  its  excellent  productions  and  dramatic 
ability.  Mr.  Dempster  also  deserves  much  praise.  His  ability 
as  a  director  was  ably  shown  by  the  success  of  the  performance. 

An  orchestra  made  up  of  select  V.  M.  I.  and  Washington 
and  Lee  talent,  furnished  music  between  acts  which  added 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  show.  A  particular  feature  of  the 
performance  was  the  well-designed  costumes  of  the  various 
players,  especially  in  "Three  Pills  in  a  Bottle."  Especially 
deserving  of  mention  for  her  marked  ability,  is  Miss  Frances 
Simpson,  although  each  of  the  company  played  her  part  well. 

It  seems  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  students  and 
cadets  that  Sweet  Briar  should  return  for  another  week-end 
show  at  an  early  date. 

THE  FOLLIES  OF  1921 

Once  more  the  Senior  Class  has  shown  its  entertaining 
abilities,  and  has  given  the  entire  college  a  pleasant  evening. 
The  Follies  of  1921  were  decidedly  successful,  judging  from 
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the  appreciative  laughter  of  the  audience  and  the  remarks 
that  were  made  afterward.  The  playlet  which  "opened  the 
ball,"  showed  careful  study  and  the  best  of  coaching — indeed, 
the  actresses  must  have  been  born  for  their  parts,  so  well  did 
they  interpret  them. 

A  new  feature  was  the  entrance  of  the  first  chorus  from  the 
back  of  the  hall.  This  was  effective  in  gaining  at  once  the 
attention  of  the  spectators  for  the  dances  that  followed.  The 
school  day  scene  was  full  of  Fun,  of  Jule,  and  of  Skinny — all 
synomyms.  We  hope  that  some  day  Shoop  will  recite  to  us 
the  whole  of  "What  is  a  Sonnet?"  We  know  we'd  like  it. 
The  Blanks — Allen  Specialty  was — well,  it  was  Rhoda  and 
Russe,  and  of  course  everybody  liked  it.  It  would  exhaust  my 
vocabulary  to  desribe  all  of  the  clever  numbers,  so  I  will  only 
mention  the  last,  in  which  the  innocent  bystanders  joined  the 
chorus  and  Buffy  Taylor  in  all  of  the  popular  college  songs. 
The  entertainment  patriotically  closed  with  the  singing  of 
"  'Gainst  the  Rose,  Against  the  Green,"  with  the  accompani- 
ment of  Trot's  Kazoorimba  Band. 
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atretics 

HOCKEY 

We  rooted  for  our  team  at  the  Inter-Class  games.  Even 
more  lustily  we  cheered  for  the  team  during  the  game  with 
Lynchburg  Y.  W.  C.  A.  And  when  the  hockey  team  of  Lynch- 
burg College  came  here  to  play,  our  melodious  voices  were 
wafted  far  and  wide  on  the  breeze.  So  mighty  were  our  cheers 
that  forests  trembled  and  trees  were  shaken  from  their  foun- 
dations. We  had  a  mighty  army  cheering  our  teams  to  victory 
— and  only  those  who  have  played  during  volumnious  cheering 
know  what,  that  cheering  means — how  it  spurs  one  on  to  "get 
that  goal."  This  fact  gives  us  greater  reason  to  be  proud  of 
our  team  and  its  victory  on  the  field  at  Westhampton.  Oh, 
yes,  we  had  spectators  who  wanted  Sweet  Briar  to  win,  but 
it  does  not  exactly  become  a  man  or  woman  of  sixty  years  to 
shout,  "There  ain't  no  flies  on  us."  And  so  the  Sweet  Briar 
rooters  were  limited  to  six  in  number  at  that  most  notable 
game.  Of  course  if  one  were  fortunate,  one  might  have  one's 
own  little  group  of  rooters  (or  group  of  little  rooters!)  as  a 
certain  member  of  the  team  actually  had.  She  was  playing 
wing  and  as  she  raced  up  and  down  the  alley  the  kindergarten 
followed  her  shouting,  ' '  Oh,  Fanny,  Fanny  ! "  So  in  this  way 
the  half  dozen  voices  of  Sweet  Briar's  rooters  were  aided 
materially  in  volume. 

You  may  think  you  have  been  excited  at  a  football  game 
when  a  man  makes  a  fifty  yard  dash.  I  have  thought  so  too, 
but  I  never  knew  what  real  excitement  was  until  Biz  sent  that 
ball  to  Gert  and  Gert  handed  it  over  to  Burd,  (after  such  a 
noble  play  Gert  was  usually  sprawled  coyly  on  the  slippery 
field ! )  then  Shidler  gave  it  to  Fanny  and  Buffy  and  Maynette 
and  Lydia  and  Harriet  swung  into  action.  When  the  ball  was 
put  into  play  it  was  only  a  second  before  Buffy  and  Newkirk 
and  Purcell  made  us  sure  of  another  goal.    Do  not  think  that 
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this  was  an  easy  game.  It  was  not.  One  who  knows  that  fact 
is  Gehris.  She  guarded  goal  and  she  did  it  unarmed,  as  'twere. 
For  a  description  of  the  armor  worn  by  the  Westhampton 
guard  see  Miss  Gehris  personally — I  can't  describe  it. 

In  football  the  men  generally  have  their  clothes  torn  off. 
Hockey  is  by  no  means  as  rough  as  that  game,  but  Biz  appar- 
ently had  some  difficulty  with  her  clothes.  We  have  all  heard, 
"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained,"  and  Biz  soon  found 
out  that  the  quality  of  a  safety  pin  must  not  be. 

After  the  game  the  team  was  invited  to  Tea  in  the  Red  Cross 
Building.  All  of  our  girls  came  so  "dressed  up"  that  we 
hardly  recognized  them.  Finally  we  did  recognize  Gert  and 
Mierke — they  came  in  their  hockey  clothes.  Could  it  be  that 
they  had  brought  no  others?  Hardly  that,  they  are  not  so 
forgetful.  The  fact  is  they  had  a  suitcase  full  of  clothes,  but 
they  had  left  the  key  at  home. 

Let  us  not  end  this  account  without  commending  the 
' '  subs. ' '  Their  spirit  was  wonderful !  They  realized  the 
wisdom  of  Miss  Gascoigne's  decision  to  make  no  changes  in 
the  team  during  the  game  and  no  one  would  have  known  from 
their  attitude  that  they  had  not  played.  Anyhow,  we  know 
they  can  play!     The  line  ups: 


Westhampton 

Positions 

Sweet  Briar 

Lawson 

L.  W. 

Ellsworth 

Daniel 

L.  I. 

Rozelle 

Bowles 

C. 

Taylor 

Elsea 

R.  I. 

Purcell 

Baker 

R.  W. 

Brush 

Williams 

L.  H.  B. 

Shidler 

Selden 

C,  H.  B. 

Dickson 

Doane 

R.  II.  B. 

Newkirk 

Saunders 

L.  F.  B. 

Dally 

Hoover 

R.  F.  B. 

Fohl 

Oliver 

G. 

Gehris 
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Substitutions — Westhampton :  Lane  for  Elsea,  Covington 
for  Selden. 

Officials — Coach  Crenshaw,  of  Westhampton  and  Coach 
Gascoigne,  of  Sweet  Briar. 

Time  of  Halves — Twenty-five  minutes. 
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£Dur  KHafitytngton  &  3Lce  Corner 


Suitor 

Went 

Early  cne 

livening 

To  call  upon  his  Flo. 

But 

Right 

I  n   front  of  this  suitor  stepped 

Ancient 
Romeo. 

Romeo 

O  sweet  Romeo  we  have 

Met  again, 

And  I've  got  a  sweetie 

Now  you 

Call  a  treaty And 

Edward  slipped  "Romeo"  a  "10. 


SWEET  BRIAR  GREETINGS 

A  collegiate  young  man, 

Who  works  when  he  can 

Find  nothing  else  to  amuse  him, 

Is  no  other  than  me, 

Who  a  writer  would  be, 

So  please  don't  you  abuse  him. 
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A  young  lady  came, 
Of  dramatic  fame, 
Over  to  our  big  city; 
And  asked  me  would  I, 
At  least  would  I  try 
To  write  her  a  little  ditty. 

When  this  young  she 

Asked  this  of  me, 

When  she  was  in  Lexington, 

I  replied  that  I  would, 

At  least  if  I  could, 

So  this  is  what  I've  done: 

One  cold  autumn  night, 

When  I  looked  a  sight, 

I  decided  to  go  to  Sweet  Briar, 

Thought  when  I  got  there, 

I'd  draw  up  a  chair, 

And  thaw  out  before  the  fire. 

I  got  there  all  right 

That  very  same  night, 

And  there  wasn't  a  soul  to  meet  me. 

And  I  thought  all  along, 

But  I  sure  had  thought  wrong, 

They  all  would  be  out  there  to  greet  me. 

They  were  having  a  show, 

And  I  did  not  know 

What  kind  of  an  entertainment; 

But  I  do  know  this, 

An  elderly  Miss 

Requested  my  restrainment. 
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The  show  was  soon  o'er, 

And  the  girlies  once  more 

Were  swarming  like  bees  on  the  campus, 

So  me  and  the  driver 

(A  mummy  survivor) 

Decided  to  let  them  vamp  us. 

But  they  weren't  that  kind, 

They  paid  me  no  mind, 

Hence  they  caused  me  to  quiver  with  shame. 

And  then  by  us  flew, 

A  girl  that  I  knew, 

So  I  called  to  her  by  her  name. 

I  said  no  more, 

For  there  came  thru  a  door, 

A  person  with  tongue  afire ; 

And  I  must  confess, 

I  was  in  some  mess, 

And  believe  me  I  quick  left  Sweet  Briar. 


(PUZZLE  POEM— WHO  IS  THE  LADY?) 

0,  thou,  dear  nympth  of  the  verdent  hills 

In  Virginia's  wide  expanse, 
Thou  bundle  of  cuteness,  emotion  and  thrills, 

With  eyes  that  plead  and  dance. 

0,  thou,  with  thy  wavy  golden  hair, 
And  a  heart  like  thy  hair  of  gold; 

With  thy  innocent,  enticing  air, 
And  a  manner  both  shy  and  bold. 
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0,  thou,  with  features  and  form  as  sweet 
As  mermaids  of  Nature's  great  pond, 

Permit  me  to  ask  you  at  your  feet — 
Are  you  a  PEROXIDE  BLONDE  ? 


€>ur  P.  09. X  Corner 

CONTRIBUTIONS  LACKING ! 

£Dur  aimijer^ttp  Corner 

NO  LETTER  RECEIVED ! 


? 
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WHY  SHE  BLUSHES 

They  tell  us  of  the  blushing  bride 

Who  to  the  altar  goes 
Adown  the  aisle  of  a  church 

Between  the  friend-filled  rows. 
There's  Billy  whom  she  motored  with 

And  Bob  with  whom  she  swam. 
There's  Jack — she  used  to  golf  with  him — 

And  Steve  who  called  her  "Lamb." 
There's  Ted,  the  football  man  she  owned, 

And  Don  of  tennis  days. 
There's  Hubert,  yes,  and  blond  Eugene, 

They  took  her  off  to  plays. 
And  there  is  Harry,  high-school  beau, 

With  whom  she  used  to  mush. 
No  wonder  she 's  a  "  blushing  bride : ' ' 

Ye  gods!     She  ought  to  blush! 

— All  Story  Weekly. 

Westhampton,  Oh  Westhampton! 
Westhampton  could  play  hockey! 

Parlez-vous. 
Westhampton  could  play  hockey! 

Parlez-vous. 
Westhampton  could  play  hockey! 
But  that  was  only  before  this  fall; 

Hinkey,  Dinkey,  parlez-vous! 

THIS  IS  NO  ADVERTISEMENT 

He:   "I  always  smoke  Camels  after  dinner." 

It:    "Howzat?" 

He :    "  They  always  go  good  on  a  desert ! ' ' 

— Lehigh  Burr. 


"Consider  the  maiden.  Lo,  though  the  winds  blow  and 
chilleth,  she  weareth  upon  her  feet  shoes  that  are  low  and  hose 
that  are  like  unto  cobwebs.  And  the  neck  of  her  gown  existeth 
not.  Yet  she  declareth  that  she  is  warm  as  toast.  She  goeth 
forth  into  the  highways,  and  she  carrieth  a  party  box,  and 
therein  are  many  strange  things  wherewith  to  kalsomine  her 
countenance.  Puffs  there  are,  and  the  skin  of  the  chamois,  and 
many  pigments,  white  as  the  lilies  of  Hebron  and  red  as  the 
sunset  over  Jordan.  She  maketh  up  where  she  listeth,  and 
careth  not  who  observeth,  and,  though  her  lips  become  as 
pomegranate,  yet  she  denieth  that  there  is  any  color  in  the 
stuff.  With  gaze  of  reproof  she  telleth  thee  that  it  is  cam- 
phor ice,  and  that  it  tinteth  not.  And,  behold,  she  putteth  it 
on  over  thee.  She  goeth  forth  at  night,  and  she  tangoeth  until 
dawn  is  on  the  mountains  and  the  morning  breeze  stirs  the 
cedars,  and  she  is  not  a  bit  tired.  But  when  her  mother  beg- 
geth  her  to  go  up  to  the  market  place  for  the  cubit  of  calico, 
lo,  she  withereth  upon  the  vine.  Wondrous  are  the  ways  of  a 
woman;  you  bet! — The  Crescent." 
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The  Professor:    "Tomorrow  we  take  cyanide  and  on  Wed- 
nesday Arsenic."  — Judge. 

ENJOYING  HEALTH 

"What's  your  idea  of  ideal  health?" 

"Too  sick  to  attend  classes  but  well  enough  to  go  to  the 
Tea  House." 

EXCLUSIVELY 

Mary:    "I  suppose  your  father  will  be  all  unstrung  when 
he  hears  about  your  exams." 

Jule:    "No,  I  wired  him  last  night."  — Jester. 

He  :    ' '  Horse 's  Neck  ? ' ' 

She:   "Do  they?"  —Yale  Record. 

PROM  THE  FOLLIES 

Teacher:    "What's  an  anaesthetic?" 
Tommie  :    ' '  Something  that  puts  you  to  sleep. ' ' 
" '  There 's  a  lot  in  the  Freshman  Class.    Quick !    My  Dorene 
and  Rose  ! ' ' 

If  big  feet,  knock-knees  and  bow  legs  won't  make  a  girl 
wear  long  skirts,  what  chance  has  modesty? 

— Lehigh  Burr. 

SPECIAL 

Facial  Massages  given  by  some  member  of  the  Freshman 
Class.    For  further  information  see  Miss  Bootsie  Scovell. 

Honestly,  it  must  be  an  awful  relief  for  a  married  professor 
to  give  lectures  for  a  change  — Ohio  Sun  Dial. 
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CREAK! 


"Have  you  been  gyming,  Bertie?" 

' '  Yeth ;  and  getting  sthong.     Cawn  't  roll  a  cigarette  now 
without  breaking  the  papah."  — Penn  Punch  Bowl. 

SAD,  BUT  TRUE 

Mary  doesn't  rouge  her  lips, 

Neither  does  she  paint; 
Is  she  a  hit  among  the  men? 

You  know  damn  well  she  ain't! 


— Lyre. 


WHAT  THEY  TELL  US ! 


Miss  Shidler:  "Be  good  and  you'll  be  happy  but  you'll 
miss  a  lot  of  fun  ! ' ' 

Miss  Shoop :  "Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise  and  you  won't 
meet  any  of  my  best  friends ! ' ' 

THE  RESULT 

Ethel:  "I  suppose  Jack  has  at  least  acquired  some  polish 
by  this  time." 

Mary :  ' '  He  should  have.  Since  prohibition  he 's  been  drink- 
ing nothing  but  liquid  veneer."  — Lyre. 

Father :   ' '  What  were  you  up  to  last  night  ? ' ' 

Son:    "Twelve  o'clock."  — Pelican. 

LONGWINDED,  TOO 

"Sam's  got  a  lot  of  cheek." 

"How  so?" 

"  He 's  all  puffed  up  over  his  success  as  a  saxophone  player ! ' ' 
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Didja  ever 

Go  without 

Your  lil  apron? 

Then  thought 

You'd  been 

A  perfect  Fresh 

Never  broken 

A  Varsity  Rule. 

Then— 

On  Founder's  Day 

When  you 

Expected  to  make 

A  hit 

With  all  the  men 

You  had  to  wash 

The  Refectory  Steps 

Didja  ever? 

Dr.  A.   (In  Bacteriology  Lab.)  "Who  was  the  first  person 
to  pour  poured  plates?" 

Siddie  and  Phil.  (Hands  in  the  air.)  "We  were!   !" 

FRESHMAN  CHORUS 

From  Anthracite  Academy 
We  've  lately  bent  our  way ; 
Where  we  were  most  important 
In  a  fresh  and  winsome  way! 
(And  that  is  why  we  say,  Can  it!) 

FOOLED  HIM 

She :   ' '  Can  you  drive  with  one  hand  ? ' ' 
He:    (eagerly)    "You  bet  I  can." 

She:    (sweetly)    " Then  won 't  you  please  pick  my  handker- 
chief up  off  the  floor?"  — Sun  Dodger. 
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We're  after  erudition 

And  cultured  matter  gray ; 

We  mastered  long  division : 

We  're  fresh  and  cute  and  gay ! 

(And  that's  wherefore  we  say,  Can  it!) 

— Lehigh  Burr. 

WONDERS  WILL  NEVER  CEASE 

Dottie   Travis  went  to  Amherst  last  Saturday  afternoon 
without  the  other  Dot. 

OYEZ !     OYEZ ! 

Prof:    "Accidents  may  happen;  listen  carefully  and  you 
may  learn  something."  — Lehigh  Burr. 

Did  anyone  find  on  their  Thanksgiving  trip  an  equal  to 
Marlowe's  mighty  Line? 

HERE'S  A  THOUGHT! 

Why  pay  a  doctor  bill  when  you  can  go  to  the  window  and 
remove  the  pane ! 
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minttt  K3igi)t 

When  the  snow  is  falling  softly, 

And  the  wolves  begin  to  run 
On  silent  padded  snowshoes, 

Through  the  forests  dark  and  dun ; 
When  their  howling  wakes  the  cattle, 

Makes  them  start  in  sudden  fright 
At  the  prowling,  lurking  figures 

Of  the  watchers  of  the  night ; 
Then  I  snuggle  in  my  blankets, 

And  I  praise  the  gods  that  be 
For  the  solid  oaken  timber 

That's  between  the  wolves  and  me. 

—A.  SL  '22. 
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goung  3Lobe  at  arms 

JHEY  were  soldiers  detached  on  special  scout-duty, 
and  they  had  marched  all  day.  It  had  been  hot. 
The  red  dust  had  painted  the  lean  gray  men  with 
war-colours.  Now  the  shadows  were  growing 
long,  and  a  divine  coolness  was  floating  down  to  them  from 
the  mountains. 

As  they  drew  near  the  brow  of  the  hill,  sounds  rising  shrill 
and  wierd  above  the  tramp  of  the  men,  smote  upon  the  ear  of 
the  young  officer  at  the  head  of  the  column ;  screeches  of 
falsetto  laughter,  witch-like  yapping  and  jeering. 

The  road,  passing  the  crest  of  the  hill,  began  to  descend, 
and  turning  an  angle  sharply,  brought  into  sudden  view  a 
clearing  with  a  log-cabin  in  its  midst;  a  huge  oak  towered 
above  it,  beneath  which  crouched  two  gaunt,  long-legged 
women  of  the  soil:  opposite  them,  a  tall,  straight  pine  shot 
its  slim  length  upward,  and  strapped  to  it,  his  hands  bound 
behind  him  and  around  it,  was,  Menzies  thought,  the  biggest, 
bluest  Yankee  he  had  ever  seen. 

There  he  stood,  swelled,  puffed  and  purple  with  inarticulate 
rage;  glaring  like  a  chained  elephant  at  the  two  yellow  hags 
in  their  linsey  gowns,  who  pointed  skinny  fingers  at  him  and 
cackled  with  snaggle-toothed  glee. 

"What's  all  this,  Madam?"  demanded  Menzies,  as  the  tired 
men  chuckled  at  the  sight. 

"Good  eve'nin',  Capt'in,"  drawled  the  crone.  "The  way 
of  it  was  thisaway,  that  there  Yankee  awf'cer  rode  up  hyar 
with  half  a  dozen  men,  an'  he  sez,  sezze,  'Git  me  sompin'  to 
eat,  y'ole  fool!'  An'  I  sez,  sezzl,  'I  s'pose  I'll  hafter,  but  I 
ain't  sorry  it'll  be  mighty  little,'  sezzl,  '  'Cause  some  er  yo' 
theivin'  rapscallions  come  in  yistiddy  en  tuk  ev'vy  thing  we 
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hed  but  a  little  meal:  but,'  I  sez,  'I  eau  bake  you  a  ash-cake 
en  give  you  some  buttermilk.'  An'  he  tole  me  to  shet  my 
eonsarned  mouth,  an'  then  he  kicked  the  piggin  er  buttermilk 
into  the  fire,  an'  drowned  it.  En  I  sez  to  him,  sezzl,  'Man, 
you  better  stop  gittin'  so  rampagious  'roun'  hyar,  'cause  the 
Light  Horse  rides  'roun'  in  these  mountings.'  An'  he  sez 
damn  the  Light  Horse  an  damn  my  jaw  en  git  him  some  din- 
ner quick;  en  he  kinder  spatted  me  an  my  darter  Sal  with 
the  flat  of  his  swo'de;  en  I  wuz  powerful  riled;  but  I  wuz 
powerful  skeered,  too,  the  way  they  wuz  all  rampin'  an  cussin'. 
They  sho'ly  wuz  rough.  En  my  darter  Sal,  she  let  out  a 
holler.  En  I  sez,  sezzl,  'Mind  out,  hyar,  Man,  how  you  go 
a  damnin'  en  a-cussin'  roun  hyar !  I'm  a-lookin'  for  the  Light 
Horse  any  minute  ! ' 

"En  he  sez,  sezze:  'Light  Horse,  Hell,  you  ole  hussy!' 
En  jus'  then, — I  lifted  up  my  eyes,  an'  yon-der  come  the  Light 
Horse  a  gallopin'  over  the  hill!  Well,  suh!  Such  a  nother 
scatteration !  They  cotched  'em  though,  'n  I  tole  on  'em,  how 
ugly  he  done  act.  En  the  Cunnel  he  sez:  'Hands  up,  there!' 
En  he  put  'em  up.  Tee!  hee! — En  Cunnel  sez,  'Back  up  to 
that  tree!'  En  he  backed  up.  Tee!  hee!  hee!  So  they  tied 
him  up  a  little  an'  rid  off  with  the  rest  of  'em.  They  aim  to 
git  back  hyar  en  git  him  this  eve  'nin ;  but  me  'n  my  darter  Sal, 
we  been  havin'  right  smart  fun  today.  My  darter  Sal,  she's 
a  mighty  dev'lish  gal,  an'  she  done  this  away  at  him,"  mak- 
ing an  ancient  but  not  honorable  gesture,  Sal  snickering  the 
while  in  explosive  and  geyser-like  mirth,  while  the  huge  cap- 
tive glowered  and  ground  his  teeth  in  impotent  silence. 

"Untie  that  man  and  send  him  to  the  rear  under  guard," 
Menzies  commanded  his  grinning  orderly. 

"Can  you  tell  me,  Madam,"  he  turned  to  the  elder  dame 
who  wore  the  expression  of  a  baffled  squaw,  ' '  whether  Colonel 
Moncure  of  this  neighborhood  has  recovered  from  his  wound 
and  rejoined  the  army?" 
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' '  Wall,  my  men  folks  is  been  gone  so  long  that  we  ain  't  hed 
nobody  to  set  around  en  getter  up  no  news,"  she  responded, 
' '  But  Colonel  Moncure  's  house  is  about  two  miles  further  on : 
you  better  'light  there  for  supper  camp  an '  then  you  can  turn 
up  the  av'noo  en  find  out  bout'n  him  yo-self." 

II 

The  dark  had  fallen  when  the  Company  approached  the 
Moncure  place  where  they  were  to  bivouac. 

Captain  Menzies  trod  dejectedly  the  long  avenue  of  flower- 
ing chestnut  trees.  Three  years  had  passed  since  he  had  vol- 
unteered to  his  country's  service  and  marched  away  with  the 
other  students  from  the  echoing  rose  and  white  arcades  of  the 
University.  Action,  responsibility,  the  constant  sense  of  tre- 
mendous issues  had  unbelievably  developed  and  aged  him. 
But  this  evening  he  had  reverted  to  a  boy — a  dirty,  hungry, 
homesick  boy.  He  wanted  a  bath ;  he  wanted  a  clean  shirt ; 
he  wanted  waffles;  he  wanted  his  mother!  The  thought  of 
what  his  grandsire  had  been  wont  to  describe  as  the  Endear- 
ing Elegance  of  Female  Friendship  appealed  to  him  strongly ; 
he  wanted  to  laugh  with  Connie  Cary  and  hear  her  sing 
' '  Lorena " ;  he  wanted  to  sleep  in  a  bed  with  linen  sheets ;  he 
wanted  to  throw  his  boot  at  Young  Torm  and  hear  him  say, 
' '  Lan ',  Marse  Malcolm !  Po '  aimin ' ! "  He  wanted  to  go 
home !    Lord,  how  he  wanted  to  go  home ! 

The  house  bulked  at  the  end  of  the  Avenue,  a  red-brick 
mansion  of  familiar  type,  with  white  porticoes  and  long  low 
wings  outspread  to  either  side;  it  was  set  on  a  terrace  edged 
with  trimmed  box,  clipped  at  the  doorway  into  the  semblance 
of  green  urns,  between  them  in  the  white  frame  of  the  door 
stood  a  girl ;  in  her  upraised  hand  was  a  lamp  which  she 
screened  with  delicate  translucent  fingers. 

He  recognized  her  at  once,  for  the  family  likeness  was  tena- 
cious and  he  knew  the  look  well.     Her  brother,  his  comrade 
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at  college  and  in  the  army,  had  died  in  his  arms  at  Front 
Royal. 

"Miss  Moncure,"  he  said,  sweeping  off  his  weatherworn 
hat  with  some  manner  and  much  grace,  "I  am  Malcolm 
Menzies. ' ' 

"Jimmy's  Malcolm!,"  she  cried,  "O,  how  you  are  welcome! 
And  how  I  wish  my  father  were  here ! ' ' 

She  led  him  in,  her  soft  hand  still  clinging  to  his,  her  sweet, 
low  voice  summoning  her  servants. 

' '  Pontius !  Mammy ! ' '  she  called,  "  It  is  your  Marse  Jimmy 's 
friend !  Get  ready  the  Green  Room  and  do  everything  for 
him,"  wistfully,  "that  I  can't  do.  Think  !  Captain  Menzies," 
she  turned  to  him  beaming,  "Jimmy's  clothes  are  still  here. 
Only  tomorrow  morning  they  were  to  have  gone  to  the  com- 
missary— and  now  you  will  use  them,  some  of  them  at  least. 
It  just  proves  that  lovely  things  can  happen  still ! ' ' 

"My  men,"  he  questioned,  "may  they  camp  beyond  the 
trees  and  use  the  well?" 

' '  Oh,  yes,  yes !  Go  Uncle  Pontius, ' '  she  urged,  ' '  Give  them 
anything,  everything  we  have  ! ' ' 

' '  Which  it  ain  't  much  ! ' '  observed  that  worthy  regretfully, 
as  he  shuffled  off  to  do  her  bidding. 

Descending  an  hour  later,  clean  and  shaven  and  refreshed, 
Menzies  was  met  and  escorted  to  the  dining-room  by  Pontius 
Pilate  and  there  served  by  him  with  unbelievably  real  coffee, 
real  sugar,  and  soul-satisfying  waffles,  chicken  and  batter- 
bread. 

"This,"  he  assured  Rosamund  Moncure,  who  sat  opposite 
him,  beautiful  and  hospitable  as  the  Princess  Nansicaa  in  her 
father's  halls,  "this  is  the  materialization  of  my  most  frequent 
and  least  often  realized  dream  ! ' ' 

He  sighed  contentedly  and  they  laughed  together  while  sup- 
per was  served  on  a  motley  assortment  of  dishes  which  afforded 
them  much  mirth,  and  caused  Pontius  such  untold  mortifica- 
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tion  that  Rosamund  explained  for  his  sake  that  the  silver  was 
buried  and  that  their  last  guests  from  the  North  had  smashed 
most  of  the  china  and  glass  in  token  of  farewell. 

Still  jesting  they  went  into  the  dim  parlors  where  the  hand- 
some carved  rosewood  furniture  stood  upon  bare  floors,  the 
carpets  having  been  sent  to  the  blanketless  soldiers.  Menzies 
drew  a  brilliant  picture  of  a  company  sleeping  under  their 
gay  garlands  of  huge  flowers:  "The  snow  is  falling,"  he  im- 
provised, "But  they  dreamed  themselves  in  the  rose-gardens 
of  Persia,  and  are  almost  unpleasantly  warm!"  Enchanted 
he  hailed  the  piano  and  joyfully  thumped  upon  it  soldier- 
songs,  rollicking  or  languishing,  and  they  sang  together — 
avoiding  by  common  consent,  those  melodies  that  were  over- 
charged with  memories  and  tears. 

Rosamund  felt  a  well-nigh  uncontrollable  longing  to  talk 
to  him  about  her  brother.  She  might  never  see  him  again, 
and  he  and  Jimmy  had  lived  and  fought  together.  But  this 
daughter  of  a  thousand  mothers  divined  the  young  man 's  over- 
strained and  exhausted  condition,  his  almost  frantic  desire  to 
get  away  from  the  smell  of  blood,  his  absolute  need  of  the  rest 
to  be  had  from  a  few  hours  of  homeliness  and  fun.  So  she 
gave  him  what  was  good  for  him,  and  in  the  giving  was  blest 
herself.  .  .  Menzies  watching  her  as  he  sat  singing  softly 
at  the  piano,  thought  that  there  was  something  very  Greek 
about  the  girl: — was  it  the  small  dark  head  with  its  bands  of 
magnificent  hair?  Her  tragic  straight  brows,  her  Clytic-like 
shoulders,  her  rythmic  and  capable  use  of  arms  and  hands : 
her  dignity  ?  Or  was  it  the  Carytid  suggestion  of  her,  as  of  a 
woman  who  could  uphold  and  support? 

The  man's  interest  deepened.  He  began  to  feel  soothed  and 
healed,  as  though  anchored  in  a  little  inlet  of  peace ;  they 
conversed  as  lightly  and  quietly  as  though  war  were  not. 

Outside,  they  heard  the  strumming  of  the  jar-flies,  calling : 
' '  Pharaoh  !  Pharaoh ! ' '  and  the  song  of  the  mocking-bird  sere- 
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nading  the  risen  moon.  They  exchanged  bits  of  the  gossip  so 
dear  to  a  society  made  up  of  cousins  and  friends-by-marriage. 
He  assured  her  that  he  was  quite  a  reading  man  for  a  soldier, 
and  in  proof  of  his  assertion  showed  her  the  tiny  green- 
morocco-covered  Bible  of  infinitesimal  print,  which  his  mother 
had  slipped,  a  talisman,  into  his  knapsack : — when  Miss  Mon- 
cure  regretfully  remarked  its  state  of  spotless  preservation, 
he  displayed  his  second  literary  treasure : — the  precious  frag- 
ment of  "Mrs.  Sommers'  English  Cookery  Book,"  which  the 
boys  on  those  not  rare  occasions  of  half -rations  consisting  of 
rancid  pork  and  musty  corn-meal,  were  wont  to  read  aloud 
unctiously  around  the  camp-fire.  There  was  one  "Recipe  for 
Roast  Suckling  Pig  with  Apples  and  Dried  Raisins,"  which, 
he  assured  her,  was  remarkably  filling. 

Rosamund  was  one  of  the  thousands  of  the  Knitting  Women 
of  the  South :  they  knit  as  they  breathed,  mechanically,  almost 
unconsciously.  As  Menzies  watched  her  quick  fingers  fly 
among  the  flashing  needles  from  which  depended  the  coarse 
army-sock,  he  noted  a  heavy  seal-ring  cut  with  the  arms  of 
her  house,  which  she  wore  upon  her  thumb,  the  only  digit 
capable  of  sustaining  for  her  its  weight  and  size.  He  knew  it 
for  the  ring  he  had  himself  taken  from  young  Moncure  's  stiff- 
ening fingers;  just  as,  on  another  battlefield,  he  had  removed 
the  one  he  now  wore  from  his  father's  dying  hand. 

Ignoring  these  associations,  it  pleased  them  to  compare  their 
'scutcheons.  "Man  coeur  est  tan  fleur-."  he  read  the  motto  of 
her  shield  with  its  device  of  roses  and  hearts.  ' '  Too  frilly  and 
Frenchy  for  real  use,"  he  scoffed.  "Now  just  look  at  this 
fierce  little  lion-crest  of  mine.  Regard  the  motto,  'Will  God 
I  shall,'  and  that  cross  with  the  business-like  sharp  end.  The 
Menzies  must  have  jabbed  it  into  many  a  fat  enemy  in  their 
time. "     "  Oh,  horrid ! ' '  she  protested,  ' '  I  like  mine  best ! ' ' 

"Well  you  may!"  he  asserted  with  obvious  gallantry, 
"Your  heart  would  be  a  gracious  flower  for  any  man's  cher- 
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ishing!"  Rosamund  giggled.  Mammy  vigilantly  knitting  in 
the  back  parlour  sitting  bolt  up-right  like  a  pillar  of  black 
basalt,  her  back  turned  upon  them,  her  face  towards  a  large 
and  satisfactorily  reflective  mirror,  felt  constrained  to  ad- 
monish them  not  to  be  "makin'  spote  of  dey  grampaw's 
ringses,"  and  warned  them  furthermore  that  the  hour  waxed 
late,  and  the  Cap'n  ought  to  be  "takin'  his  res'."  So,  laugh- 
ing, they  moved  to  the  window  for  a  last  glimpse  of  the  moon, 
and  a  sniff  of  the  scented  breeze  from  the  gardens. 

Menzies  regarded  his  friend's  sister  with  more  than  interest 
now.     They  had  so  much  in  common ! 

"I  wish  I  could  make  you  feel  the  gratitude  that  I  cannot 
express  for  this  evening,  Miss  Moncure, ' '  he  said,  ' '  I  feel  new 
and  made  over.  At  sunset  I  was  just  about  making  plans  to 
desert;  here  at  moonrise  I  am  a  perfectly  correct  "Captain 
of  the  Ar-my!"  he  finished  to  the  tune  of  Captain  Jinks  of 
the  Horse  Marines. 

On  his  words  there  came  a  sudden  commotion  out  of  doors ! 
A  shot  rang  out :  followed  scufflling,  a  clash  of  arms,  more 
shots!  Menzies  dashed  to  the  door  and  met  his  sergeant, 
running. 

"Scouts  report  company  of  the  enemy  not  two  miles  away, 
sir!"  he  gasped,  "Prisoner  was  sleeping.  Smith  on  guard. 
He  heard,  jumped  up,  killed  poor  Smith  with  his  own  gun 
and  escaped.    We  must  run  for  it  sir,  sir!" 

"We  must!"  assented  Captain  Menzies  tersely. 

There  were  quick  orders,  hurried  movements  and  consulta- 
tions.    Menzies  returned  to  the  house. 

"I  must  get  on  and  report!"  he  said. 

"Jimmy's  horse  is  here,  and  perfectly  fresh,"  responded 
Rosamund  Moncure.     Old  Pontius  hurried  out. 

And  then  when  one  remembers  that  the  times  were  tense 
and  big  with  fate ;  that  events  loomed  large  in  an  atmosphere 
colored  with  the  light  of  setting  hopes;  that  seeds  were  sown 
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and  matured  with  tropic  swiftness;  that  today  might  mean 
all  of  a  man's  future  and  that  too  often  the  moment  held  all 
the  happiness  a  woman  might  ever  know,  perhaps  what  hap- 
pened next  is  not  so  surprising  after  all. 

Menzies  turned  to  Rosamund.  "Goodbye,  my  Love!,"  he 
said.  There  was  no  hesitating.  She  came  straight  to  his  arms. 
With  a  single  impulse  she  set  her  ring  upon  his  finger  while 
he  put  his  own  upon  her  bared  thumb.  "Mon  coeur  est  ton 
fleur!"  she  breathed.  "Rosamund!  Rose  of  the  World!" 
he  throbbed.  Their  lips  met  in  the  rapture  and  agony  of  their 
first  kiss:  and  the  winds  of  death  but  fanned  for  them  the 
sacred  fires  of  life. 

' '  Come  back,  come  back  to  me  ! ' '  she  cried. 

The  horse  was  at  the  step ;  he  vaulted  into  the  saddle  and 
leaned  toward  her;  she  set  her  slender  foot  upon  his  spurred- 
boot,  leapt  to  him  and  he  held  her  for  an  instant  to  his  breast. 

' '  Come  back  to  me ! "  she  prayed  again  in  a  passion  of 
dread.    "Will  God  I  shall!"  he  shouted. 

And  so,  with  the  ancient  battle-cry  of  his  race  upon  his  lips, 
awakened  after  centuries  of  silence  to  fall  once  more  upon  a 
waiting  woman's  anguished  ear,  he  galloped  into  the  night, 
leaving  Rosamund  to  endure  days  of  such  torture,  such  raw 
and  quivering  suspense,  stabbed  through  with  such  pangs  of 
remembered  ecstasy,  as  she  had  never  conceived,  until  finally 
she  was  stunned  to  brief  insensibility  by  the  news  of  his  cap- 
ture, and  the  information  that  he  was  being  carried  to  a 
Northern  prison. 


Ill 


Rattlety-&an^/  Rattlety-&cm<7/  Tl&ttlety-bang  !  The  dilapi- 
dated train  clattered  over  the  dilapidated  track.  The  reeking 
cars  were  crowded  with  Confederate  prisoners  under  guard 
and  with  slightly  wounded  Federals  headed  for  Washington. 
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There  was  no  room  for  change  of  position ;  there  was  no  air 
to  breathe ;  white  and  sick  the  men  complained  of  the  flies ;  of 
the  noise;  of  the  unspeakable  cussedness  of  their  luck.  But 
there  was  the  usual  good  comradery,  and  in  spite  of  suffering 
they  were  essentially  gallant  and  good-humoured. 

Menzies  felt  himself  in  a  sort  of  maze.  It  was  preposterous 
to  think  that  he  was  being  carried  off  to  the  slow-rot,  the  dumb 
despair  of  a  prisoner  of  war;  to  die  of  disease  and  filth  and 
starvation ;  or  perhaps  to  be  exchanged,  throttled  with  a  parole, 
broken  of  heart,  health  and  spirit. 

CI  anketty -clank!  The  train  rattled  on.  He  shuddered.  It 
clanked  of  fetters. 

Clanketty -clank!     Clank  etty -clank! 

He  rose  and  went  to  the  end  of  the  car.  A  guard  standing 
at  the  door  wheeled  about  and  faced  him. 

"Isn't  she  slowing  down  a  little?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  we're  nearing  the  Big  Cut,"  the  other  replied.  "By 
George!"  exclaimed  young  Menzies,  with  a  swift  change  of 
mood,  "If  it  isn 't  the  Big  Blue  Yankee ! ' ' 

The  man  scowled,  then  recognizing  him  shouted  delightedly. 
"  So  it 's  your  turn  to  be  trussed  up  now,  eh  ? "  said  he,  ' '  Well, 
turn  about,  you  know!"  They  stepped  out  to  the  platform 
where  the  whiff  of  night-air  was  sweet,  and  laughed  for  awhile 
reminiscently. 

"Old  She-Hellions!  I'd  like  to  wring  their  stringy  necks 
this  very  identical  moment ! ' '  yearned  one  soldier. 

"My  darter  Sal  she's  a  mighty  dev'lish  gal!"  mocked  the 
other.  They  roared.  There  was  a  swift  flash  of  movement; 
the  Federal  roar  was  caught,  as  it  were,  in  mid-air;  rifles 
barked  angrily;  there  were  shouts  and  clankings;  noise  and 
confusion  and  curses. 

Menzies  had  leapt  from  the  moving  train  into  the  darkness. 
Pursuit  was  impracticable,  with  a  small  escort,  a  train-full 
of  prisoners,  and  night  closing  in  around  them.     Besides,  it 
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was  felt  that  there  could  be  no  chance  of  his  living  to  escape. 
"It'll  be  a  turkey-buzzard  fun'al,"  opined  a  prophetic  voice. 
And  the  train  clanked  on. 


IV 


Great  battles  were  being  fought.  And  that  sixth  sense  that 
the  women  of  the  sixties  developed,  told  Rosamund  when. 

She  felt,  or  fancied  she  felt  beneath  her  feet  the  ground's 
slight  trembling  from  the  far-distant  cannonading.  She  could 
not  rest.  Her  mammy,  waking  in  the  night  would  find  her 
kneeling,  her  cheek  on  her  rusty  little  Prayer  Book,  Malcolm 's 
ring  against  her  lips.  Then  Mammy  would  gather  her  into 
her  ample  arms,  and  rock  her  upon  her  broad  lap,  and  croon 
spirituals  to  her,  until,  perchance  the  Sweet  Chariot  of  Sleep 
would  Swing  Low  and  take  her  for  a  little  troubled  ride. 

She  was  worn  out.  Jimmy's  horse  had  gone  with  Malcolm, 
and  it  had  been  the  only  one  remaining  to  them.  Now  she 
rode  into  town  in  the  oxcart,  and  after  her  day  in  the  field 
hospital  was  done,  she  would  walk  home,  weary,  aching,  hardly 
able  to  drag  herself  along,  but  grateful  for  the  wine  of  the 
limpid  mountain  air. 

One  night  after  long  hours  of  agonizing  toil,  almost  intoler- 
able to  her,  (chloroform,  opiates,  all  hospital  supplies  were 
contraband  of  war),  she  could  not  sleep.  She  tossed  upon  her 
bed  in  a  state  heretofore  unknown  to  her  healthy  body  ana 
mind;  a  prickly  torture  of  nervous  fatigue,  an  almost  insane 
sense  of  horrible  loneliness  overwhelmed  her.  Mammy  slum- 
bered deep.  Rosamund  stole  from  her  high  bed,  thrust  her 
bare  feet  into  slippers,  caught  about  her  her  billowing  peig- 
noir, and  crept  down  stairs  and  out  of  the  wide-set  house  door. 
Down  the  garden-path  she  ran,  while  her  patron  roses  caught 
at  her  flying  draperies  with  timorous  restraining  clutches — 
through  the  garden,  across  by  the  orchard-close,  to  the  Bury- 
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ing  Ground  where  slept  the  Virginian  generations  of  her 
people. 

Jimmy  was  there;  but  she  never  thought  of  him  as  there. 

' '  Goodbye,  Rosymouthy ! "  he  had  called  to  her,  standing  in 
his  stirrups  and  waving  back  to  her — waving  his  new  sword, 
adorable  in  his  new  uniform  of  gray!  "Goodbye,  Rosy- 
mouthy!"  Oh,  Jimmy —  Jimmy  was  singing  Dixie  with  the 
angels  in  Paradise,  or  going  fishing  in  the  River  of  Death,  or 
riding  the  Horses  of  the  Sun — that  unendurably  long  pine 
box  with  the  soiled  battle-flag  wrapped  'round  it,  held  no  place 
in  her  mind  with  Jimmy.  He  was  not  there  under  that  York- 
and-Lancaster  rosebush. 

But  mother! — She  had  been  such  a  little  girl  when  Mother 
had  died.  And  no  one  would  ever  know  what  comfort  it  had 
given  her  always,  to  sit  by  her  grave  and  know  that  down 
there,  just  out  of  sight  beneath  the  violets  and  lilies,  the  ten- 
der Face  lay  smiling  up  to  her  with  its  look  of  ineffable  love 
and  peace. 

Rosamund  flung  herself  down  beside  the  green  mound,  and 
threw  her  arm  over  it,  and  prayed  to  her  Mother  in  Heaven 
and  to  the  God  of  Battles,  and  to  curly-headed  Jimmy  stealing 
Apples  from  the  Tree  of  Life.     .     .     . 

She  awoke  in  a  horror  of  alarm.  Foot-steps,  heavy,  furtive ! 
The  house  was  too  near  the  road  for  her  to  be  out  here  in  the 
midnight,  alone  and  unclad! — She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and 
stood,  her  eyes  dilated,  her  heavy  hair  falling  about  her  dank 
with  night  dews,  her  damp  linens  clinging  like  cerements,  one 
arm  about  the  marble  cross  beside  her.  Facing  her  beyond  the 
low  grave-yard  wall,  gaunt,  with  glazed  eyes,  torn,  earth- 
stained,  towering  unearthly,  unimaginably  tall,  above  it,  she 
saw  the  apparition  of  her  lover. 

No  longer  terrified,  ' '  Malcolm ! ' '  she  cried  in  her  beautiful 
thrilling  voice,  "Malcolm,  you  have  come  back  to  me  as  you 
promised!    Come  back  to  me  from  your  Grave. !" 
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"Rosamund,"  the  response  came  in  the  high-pitched  tone- 
less voice  of  the  sleep-walker,  ' '  Confound  it !  Rosamund,  why 
did  you  die ?  Why  did  you  have  to  go  and  die ?  Couldn't  you 
wait  for  me,  Rosamund?  Rosamund!  I  swam,  and  toiled, 
and  climbed  and  hurried  to  reach  you,  Rosamund !  And  I 
find  you  here !  But  you  are  here,  so  I  must  be  in  Heaven  ? 
Oh,  Hell  and  damnation!  Everything,  everything  is  wrong 
in  this  Yankee-infested  Universe!"  The  vision  spoke  and 
vanished. 

Overstrained,  exaltee,  dazed,  as  was  Miss  Moncure,  her 
transcendent  common-sense  revived  then  and  there  to  assure 
her  that  this  was  no  fit  converse  for  a  blessed  ghost.  She  fled 
out  of  the  enclosure,  up  the  garden  path  and  kneeling,  tried 
to  throw  her  arms  around  the  yards  and  yards  of  Man  which 
lay  prone  along  the  Graveyard  wall.     He  was  unconscious. 

"O,  God,"  prayed  Rosamund,  "He  can't  be  dead!  He 
mustn't  be  dead!  You  can't  let  him  be  dead  now,  God! 
Malcolm!  Malcolm!  Live  for  me!  You  must  live,  darling! 
She  bent  her  head  and  put  her  fresh  mouth  to  his.  And  lo ! 
There  was  wrought  the  antique  magic  of  the  Kiss,  "The 
Prince  opened  his  eyes."  Alas,  they  were  blank  and  wild, 
and  straightway  closed  again. 


The  subsequent  happenings  of  many  days  were  never  very 
clear  to  Rosamund.  Her  first  distinct  impression  came  when 
after  long  nursing,  Malcolm  turned  his  gaze  upon  her  with 
the  light  of  reason  shining  in  it,  a  vague  light,  but  unmistak- 
ably there. 

"Rosamund,"  he  murmured  in  weak  but  scandalized  tones, 
"You  are  shaving  me!" 

"Yes,  honey,"  she  cooed  apologetically,  "But  I  learned  in 
the  hospital  on  the  other  men;  and  I  know  how  now;  and  I 
was  so  afraid  Unc'  Pontius  would  hurt  you!" 
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Snorts  of  grampus-like  rage  from  the  outraged  Uncle  Pon- 
tius. 

' '  But  Rosamund, ' '  Malcolm  expostulated  feebly,  ' '  You  must 
marry  me  this  instant!" 

' '  Gord  He  knows  you  is  right ! ' '  came  in  fervent  assent 
from  Mammy,  to  whom  the  war  had  meant  one  long  cruci- 
fixion of  the  proprieties. 

' '  0,  Honey-Love,  I  wish  I  could ! ' '  sighed  Rosamund,  ' '  But 
who  in  the  world  can  we  find  to  marry  us?  The  Rector  iis 
Father's  Chaplain.  You  know  the  Presbyterian  Minister  is 
a  fighting-man ;  all  the  men  of  God  are  men  of  war,  nowadays ! 
But  don 't  you  fret,  precious !     I  don 't  mind ! ' ' 

"Marse  Malcolm,"  intervened  Pontius  Pilate  pompously, 
"Leabe  all  de  entailments  to  me!  Dat  preachin'  Baptis'  boy 
er  ole  Mis'  Loudermilk's  down  de  road,  is  done  come  back  wid 
his  one  arm  off,  an '  he  ain  't  gwine  back  twell  it 's  growed  out 
a  little.  He  ain't  fitten  to  mar'y  quality  wid  his  bofe  arms 
on,  let  alone  one,  but  dey  ain't  nothin'  fitten  fuh  we-all  now- 
adays no-how;  so  say  de  word,  an'  I'll  go  an'  cotch  him." 

"Do,  Uncle  Pontius!"  came  in  one  voice  from  Captain 
Menzies  and  the  shameless  Rosamund;  and,  "Run,  nigger!" 
directed  Mammy. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  the  oxcart  creaked  majestically 
up  the  avenue,  laden  with  the  Baptis'  Boy  and  two  females 
whom  Uncle  Pontius  treated  with  a  constrained  and  afflicted 
courtesy. 

They  were  ushered  into  the  room  where  Mammy  had  lit  two 
priceless  wax  candles,  and  where  Rosamund,  white  roses  on 
her  breast,  star-jessamine  in  her  hair,  knelt  beside  the  high- 
post  bed  where  lay  her  young  Lord  Lover,  a  knightly,  though 
recumbent  figure. 

"  'Eve'nin',  Captin!,"  drawled  a  familiar  voice,  "I  see 
you  done  f oun '  Cunnel  Moncure  's  place ! ' ' 
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' '  Tee !  Hee ! ' '  came  in  fount-like  hilarity  from  the  Other 
Lady  Present. 

' '  Me  and  my  darter  Sal, ' '  continued  Mis '  Loudermilk,  indi- 
cating that  damsel,  ' '  We  come  along  to  witness,  'cause  niggers 
ain't  fitten  to  witness,  nor  they  ain't  legal  neither." 

Thus  fortified,  the  Baptis'  Boy  proceeded  to  administer  the 
simple  rites  of  marriage. 

And  in  the  hearts  of  those  two  Lovers  though  it  had  had 
sudden  planting  in  an  evil  season  of  war  and  of  sorrow, 
though  it  was  nourished  in  the  sad  air  of  humiliation  and 
defeat  and  disaster,  the  Rose  of  the  World,  which  is  Love, 
flowered  always. 

As  for  all  true  Lovers,  Will  God  it  Shall. 
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JFfnale 

If  I  had  ever  known  that  you 
Would  come  with  merry  heart  and  gay 
To  make  the  days  seem  all  too  short, 
Perhaps  I  would  have  run  away 
And  hid  beneath  some  white  oak  tree 
To  watch  you  pass  by,  seeking  me. 

But  no,  I  needs  must  wander  forth 
With  open  heart  and  fancy  free, 
And  you  who  tripped  me  in  my  path 
With  smiling  eyes  looked  down  on  me. 
Since  then  I  do  not  care  to  hide, 
But  walk,  all  trembling,  by  your  side. 

H.  T.,  '23. 
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Ci)e  2Deseent0  into  ^eii 

As  Conceived  in  the  Epics  of  Various  Nations 
Isabel  Godwin,  '21 


N  THE  history  of  every  people  there  comes  a 
period  when  the  group  mind  is  questioning, 
doubting,  seeking  solutions  for  certain  problems 
that  confound  it.  One  of  the  most  vital  of  these 
problems  has  always  been:  What  happens  after  death?  Do 
we  suffer  in  the  world  to  come  for  evil  done  in  this  world? 
What  is  the  world  to  come?  By  close  study  of  physical  phe- 
nomena, and  interpretation  of  certain  invisible  forces  that  it 
feels  moving  about  it,  each  nation  finally  arrives  at  its  own 
solution.  This  at  first  becomes  a  tradition,  then  is  embodied 
in  the  religion  of  the  people.  Finally  in  the  epic  the  tradition, 
religion,  history,  and  social  economy  of  the  nation  is  closely 
woven  about  a  central  hero ;  abstract  ideas  are  made  concrete, 
and  generally  materialize  into  the  adventures  of  the  hero ;  thus 
the  abstract  concept  of  future  suffering  for  present  sin  is 
symbolized  by  Hell,  the  place  of  punishment,  and  all  its  hor- 
rors are  depicted  by  means  of  the  experiences  of  the  hero 
when  he  journeys  thither.  Hence  we  can  learn  from  their 
epics  many,  if  not  all  the  religious  concepts  of  early  nations. 
In  the  epic  of  Gilgamesh,  the  earliest  epic  known,  not  the 
hero,  but  the  Goddess  Ishtar,  Queen  of  Love,  descends  to  Hell 
to  rescue  her  dead  husband.  She  travels  through  a  wild  and 
pathless  waste,  shrouded  in  darkness,  to  the  realm  of  the  mer- 
ciless Allat.  There  she  is  forced  to  pass  through  seven  gates, 
at  each  of  which  some  jewel,  clothing,  or  other  earthly  posses- 
sion is  taken  away,  until  at  length,  she  stands  forth  naked, 
stripped  of  all  disguise,  to  meet  her  judge.  Queen  Allat  is 
harsh  to  her  rival.     Stricken  by  foul  disease,  Ishtar  lies  for 
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many  days  in  a  dungeon  in  Hades,  while  above,  the  earth 
languishes  and  every  living  thing  wilts  and  dies  through  lack 
of  love  and  fertilization.  At  length  through  the  intervention 
of  the  God  of  Hope,  Queen  Ishtar  is  set  free.  She  drinks  of 
the  Fountain  of  Life  and  bathes  in  its  pure  waters,  by  which 
she  is  revivified.  Again  she  passes,  but  now  upward,  through 
the  seven  gates,  now  she  receives  again  all  her  lost  possessions ; 
she  is  even  permitted  to  revive  her  husband  and  bear  him  with 
her  as  she  moves  from  the  Abode  of  Darkness  to  the  Home  of 
Light. 

Though  it  does  not  come  next  in  point  of  time,  it  might  be 
well  to  treat  here  the  Indian  Epic,  the  Maha  Bharata.  Here 
we  draw  our  information  from  the  Sage's  story  of  King 
Yudisthira,  how  he  goes  to  Hell  to  seek  the  friends  he  can 
not  find  in  Heaven.  Led  by  an  angel,  he  comes  to  the  path 
that  leads  downward  into  the  Sinner's  Road.  The  road  is  dark 
and  rugged,  and  is  strewn  with  thorns.  Rising  to  meet  him 
comes  the  dank,  oppressive  ' '  smell  of  sin. ' '  On  either  side  he 
sees  mounds  of  decaying  flesh,  the  haunt  of  flies  and  insects, 
while  toads,  snakes,  and  loathsome  worms  writhe  among  the 
bleached  bones  scattered  all  around.  He  walks  between  two 
walls  of  flame — a  forest  of  burning  trees  on  which  sit  birds 
of  prey  with  brazen  wings  and  beaks  of  iron.  These  monsters, 
eyeless,  featureless,  feed  on  the  quivering  bodies  of  the  wicked, 
spread  along  the  way.  Passing  still  further,  the  good  king 
comes  to  a  flood  of  boiling  water,  strewn  with  tortured  bodies. 
Beyond  this  stands  a  wood  of  poison  trees;  the  sword-blades 
which  form  the  undergrowth  impale  many  a  suffering  wretch. 
Still  further  lies  a  stretch  of  fiery  sands,  broken  by  rocks  of 
red  hot  brass  and  dark  pools  of  bubbling  pitch.  The  utmost 
suffering,  however,  is  in  the  Gorge  of  Hatushala  Male.  The 
king  is  loath  to  linger  there,  frightened  by  the  agonized  cries 
which  issue  from  its  mouth,  but  he  is  arrested  by  the  voices 
of  those  whom  he  loves  and  is  seeking.     They  beg  for  mercy, 
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for  a  few  moments  longer  of  his  presence,  which  brings  a  cool- 
ing relief  to  ease  their  pain.  The  king  decides  to  share  their 
lot ;  he  cannot  live  in  Heaven  while  they  suffer  in  Hell.  His 
virtue  prevails;  the  Gods  come  down  from  Heaven,  smoothing 
the  way,  and  making  pleasures  of  all  the  pains  of  Hell.  Since 
he  has  stood  the  test,  Yudisthira  is  borne  to  Heaven,  and  all 
his  friends  and  loved  ones  with  him.  Then  is  announced  the 
Indian  philosophy:  Those  who  have  done  little  good  on  earth 
have  but  a  short  time  of  bliss;  then  they  must  suffer  long 
punishment  to  purge  away  their  sins.  Those  who  have  done 
much  good  and  little  evil  have  first  a  slight  suffering  to  purge 
their  little  sin,  and  then  great  joy  eternal.  Here  we  must 
note  another  detail,  for  resemblances  to  it  are  seen  in  other 
Epics:  Before  the  souls  can  enter  Heaven,  they  must  needs 
bathe  in  the  river  which  flows  through  the  Three  Worlds. 
There  they  put  off  their  mortal  bodies,  and  coming  up  clothed 
in  celestial  grace,  pass  on  to  Paradise. 

The  Greek  Epic,  The  Odyssey,  shows  quite  another  concept 
of  Hell.  Odysseus,  directed  by  Circe,  comes  to  a  land  of  eter- 
nal darkness,  where  are  "poplar  trees,  and  willows  that  shed 
their  fruit  before  their  season."  There  he  digs  a  trench,  one 
cubit  each  way,  and  round  it  pours  libations,  first  with  mixed 
honey,  then  with  sweet  wine,  and  then  with  water.  Then  cut- 
ting the  throats  of  two  black  sheep,  he  lets  the  blood  flow  into 
the  trench.  At  the  savor  of  blood,  the  spirits  pour  forth  from 
Erebus.  He  wards  them  off,  until  the  seer  Tiresias  may  drink 
and  prophesy  the  fortunes  of  the  Greeks.  Afterwards  Odys- 
seus sees  his  mother  and  many  other  Grecian  women  famed 
in  song  and  story.  The  Grecian  heroes  of  the  Trojan  War 
rush  forth  to  greet  him,  among  them  Ajax,  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles.  None  of  them  seems  to  be  undergoing  punishment, 
but  all  are  oppressed  with  a  great  longing  for  the  world  above. 
He  also  sees  the  traditional  sufferers  of  Hades:  Tityus,  the 
giant,  doomed  to  be  the  eternal  prey  of  vultures;  Tantalus, 
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tortured  by  hunger  and  thirst,  while  tempting  viands  and 
liquids  ever  elude  his  grasp ;  Sisyphus,  forced  to  push  to  the 
brow  of  a  steep  hill  a  great  stone  which  ever  rolls  backwards 
and  makes  his  labors  all  in  vain.  There  he  sees  even  Heracles, 
or  rather,  his  image,  for  while  he  feasts  among  the  Gods  on 
Olympus,  his  shade  must  do  penance  for  the  theft  of  Cerberus. 

The  adventure  of  Odysseus  can  hardly  be  called  a  true 
"descent  into  Hell,"  since  he  did  not  descend,  but  rather  in- 
terviewed the  spirits  who  came  up  to  him.  Virgil,  who  copied 
Homer's  epics  in  many  points,  has  improved  on  The  Odyssey 
in  this,  that  he  makes  the  ancient  conception  of  Hell  more 
detailed  and  clear  to  us  today.  Aeneas  makes  an  actual  jour- 
ney into  the  lower  world,  first  obtaining  the  golden  branch 
as  an  entrance  fee  to  the  realm  of  Pluto.  Led  by  the  Sibyl, 
he  attempts  "the  easy  descent  of  Avernus"  by  a  long  and 
dreary  path  which  leads  to  the  very  threshold  of  Hades. 
There  sit  a  throng  of  fearful  monsters.  Agony,  Remorse,  Old 
Age  and  Death,  Terror,  Hunger,  and  Suffering,  near  them, 
War  before  the  iron  chambers  of  the  Furies,  Strife,  with 
bloody  fillets  in  her  snaky  hair,  Centaurs,  Scylla,  Briareus 
and  other  monsters  without  number — yet  true  monsters  none 
of  them,  but  rather  hollow  masks  veiling  unbodied  spirits. 
Aeneas  soon  comes  to  the  river  Acheron,  thronged  about  by 
countless  multitudes  of  shades.  Those  souls  whose  bodies  were 
buried  on  earth  might  cross  this  stream,  ferried  over  by  the 
evil-looking  boatman,  Charon.  All  other  souls  must  wander 
in  a  dreary  throng  for  one  hundred  years  before  they  might 
cross  the  fatal  river. 

The  Hades  of  Virgil  may  easily  be  divided  into  nine 
sections,  though  the  circles  are  not  clearly  defined  as  in 
Dante 's  Inferno,  and  of  course  we  must  remember  that  Hades 
includes  the  three  regions,  Hell,  Purgatory  and  Heaven. 
After  crossing  the  Acheron,  Aeneas  comes  to  the  door  of 
Hades  proper,  guarded  by  the  three-headed  dog,  Cerberus,  a 
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surly  brute,  which  the  Sibyl  quiets  by  means  of  a  cake  of 
poppy  seed.  The  first  region  to  which  they  come  is  occupied 
by  the  wailing  souls  of  those  who  died  in  infancy.  Nearby 
stands  the  throne  of  Minos,  the  judge,  with  his  fatal  urn, 
assigning  to  each  soul  its  place.  The  second  region  is  occu- 
pied by  those  who  died  through  false  accusation,  the  third  by 
suicides.  These  suffered  no  pain ;  their  punishment  was  their 
constant  and  hopeless  longing  for  the  world  above.  The 
fourth  region  is  the  Mourning  Fields,  where  roam  through 
twilit  woods  the  souls  of  those  who  died  for  love.  Among 
many  other  famous  persons,  Aeneas  meets  his  late  love,  Dido, 
who  is  consumed  with  grief,  but  will  not  listen  to  his  words  of 
comfort.  In  the  fifth  region  live  those  who  won  death  and 
renown  in  war,  but  are  yet  not  worthy  of  the  Happy  Fields. 
These  heroes  pursue  those  sports  which  gave  them  pleasure 
in  their  life-time.  Here  Virgil  is  more  generous  than  Homer ; 
he  gives  the  Greek  warriors  a  place  among  the  heroes,  while 
in  Homer's  narrative  the  Trojans  are  conspicuously  lacking. 
Among  the  shades  of  his  people  Aeneas  meets  many  familiar 
faces.  But  passing  time  makes  them  cut  short  their  conversa- 
tion. Here,  as  in  a  later  epic  Dante  makes  Virgil  do,  the  Sibyl 
explains  what  lies  before  them.  On  his  left,  Aeneas  sees  the 
sixth  region,  Tartarus,  a  mighty  prison-house  surrounded  by 
the  fiery  waves  of  Phlegethon.  A  gate  of  adamant  guards 
its  walls,  flaked  by  an  iron  tower  where  sits  Tisiphone.  From 
within  Aeneas  hears  loud  wails,  the  clanking  of  chains  and 
the  hiss  of  whips.  Thither  are  driven  the  souls  of  the  wicked 
after  their  judgment  by  Rhadamanthus.  The  next  division 
is  a  pit  where  suffer  the  sinners  of  antiquity,  the  Titans, 
Tityus,  the  Lapithae,  Ixion,  and  Perithonous.  Here  are  pun- 
ished also  those  who  lived  in  hatred,  patricides,  and  frauds, 
misers,  adulterers  and  traitors.  From  viewing  these  scenes, 
Aeneas  passed  sadly  through  the  gate  of  ivory  through  which 
the  Gods  sent  false  dreams,  and  returned  with  the  Sibyl  to 
the  world  above. 
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Dante,  writing  in  the  fourteenth  century  after  Christ,  had 
many  advantages  that  earlier  epic  poets  could  not  enjoy.  In 
the  first  place,  he  had  Virgil  as  his  model,  and  through  Virgil, 
Homer.  Then  too,  he  had  the  advantage  of  more  scientific  and 
philosophical  research  the  conclusions  of  which,  if  not  always 
correct,  were  at  least  elaborated  to  the  highest  degree.  Dante 
followed  the  Ptolemaic  theory  of  the  structure  of  the  universe. 
His  division  of  the  after-world  into  three  regions,  Hell,  Pur- 
gatory and  Paradise,  is  entirely  Catholic  and  mediaeval.  Hell, 
as  described  in  the  Inferno  was  formed  when  the  earth  shrank 
away  as  Satan  fell,  and  formed  a  vast  gorge.  It  is  divided 
into  nine  concentric  circles,  the  first  three  broad,  the  next 
three  narrower  and  steeper,  and  the  last  three  converging 
sharply  to  form,  in  the  ninth  circle,  the  chasm  where  Satan 
is  imprisoned. 

Early  on  Good  Friday  morning,  with  Virgil  as  his  guide, 
Dante  sets  out  on  his  journey.  Above  the  door  of  Hell,  he 
sees  the  words:  "All  hope  abandon,  ye  who  enter  here."  At 
the  very  gate  dwell  those  whom  indifference  or  selfishness  has 
inclined  to  neither  good  nor  evil.  Nearby  flows  Acheron,  over 
which  the  souls  must  be  ferried  by  the  boatmen  Charon.  In 
the  first  circle  dwell  those,  who  though  they  lived  virtuously, 
were  never  baptized,  and  hence  cannot  see  God,  among  them 
the  poets,  philosophers,  and  other  great  men  of  antiquity. 
Minos,  the  Judge,  sits  within  the  second  circle,  where  the  souls 
of  those  who  sinned  through  love  are  borne  continually  before 
relentless  winds,  as  they  had  been  in  life  by  those  of  passion. 
In  the  third  circle  gluttons  lie  forever  in  the  mire,  under  a 
continual  storm  of  hail,  snow,  and  foul  water,  while  Cerberus 
rages  over  them.  Plutos  guards  the  entrance  to  the  fourth 
circle,-  where  the  prodigal  and  avaricious  continually  roll  great 
weights  against  each  other.  In  the  fifth  circle  is  the  murky 
Stygian  pool,  within  whose  waters  struggle  the  wrathful  and 
the  sullen,  the  latter  completely  submerged  in  the  mire.    Over 
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this  stream  the  poets  are  borne  by  Phlegyas,  who  lands  them 
at  the  gates  of  the  City  of  Dis.  There  they  are  refused  admis- 
sion by  the  fallen  angels  who  guard  it,  assisted  by  the  Furies 
and  Medusa.  Soon,  however,  an  angel  comes  from  Heaven, 
at  whose  command  the  gates  fly  open  and  the  two  poets  pass 
through  the  city,  among  the  burning  tombs  that  lie  all  about. 

Guarding  the  seventh  circle  is  the  frightful  Minotaur,  which 
is  driven  away  by  Virgil.  Round  about  this  circle  flows 
Phlegethon,  river  of  blood,  and  immersed  in  its  waters,  ever 
seeking  to  escape,  but  ever  hindered  by  the  centaurs  on  the 
bank,  are  those  who  did  violence  against  their  neighbors.  In 
this  circle  are  also  the  violent  against  themselves  and  against 
God.  The  former,  especially  suicides,  stand  transformed  into 
rough  and  thorny  trees,  whereon  the  Harpies  build  their  nests. 
The  latter  class  of  sinners  must  lie  prostrate  or  roam  restlessly 
through  a  waste  of  burning  sand,  tortured  by  a  ceaseless  fall 
of  fiery  flakes  like  blood-red  snow.  Coming  to  the  edge  of  the 
river  of  blood,  Dante  enquires  as  to  its  nature  and  its  source 
and  learns  that  it,  together  with  three  other  infernal  streams, 
flows  from  the  fissured  side  of  the  great  statue  of  Time  that 
stands  near  Rome.  The  crimson  stream  falls  in  a  cataract 
into  a  frightful  gorge.  Here  Virgil  lets  down  a  rope  which 
Dante  bears,  and  soon  there  appears  a  hideous  monster,  Ger- 
yon,  which  bears  the  poets  on  its  back  to  the  bottom  of  the 
gorge,  where  begins  the  eighth  circle.  This  is  divided  into 
ten  volge,  in  each  of  which  is  punished  one  class  of  fraudulent 
sinners :  seducers,  flatterers,  those  who  have  practised  simony, 
soothsayers,  speculators,  hypocrites,  thieves,  evil  counselors, 
among  them  Diomede  and  Odysseus,  schismatics  and  heretics, 
and  alchemists. 

Meanwhile  the  circles  have  closed  in  until  the  ninth,  which 
the  poets  now  approach,  is  but  a  gorge.  Herein  is  the  frozen 
lake  Cocytus,  round  which  stand  giants  fixed  waist-high  in  the 
gorge.    In  the  ice  are  imprisoned  traitors  of  four  kinds,  each 
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in  a  different  round  of  the  circle.  The  first  round  contains 
those  who  betrayed  their  kinsmen,  the  second,  those  who  be- 
trayed their  country,  and  third,  those  who  betrayed  their 
friends.  In  the  fourth  and  last  round  stands  Lucifer,  the 
arch-fiend,  a  towering  winged  giant,  frozen  fast  up  to  his 
waist  by  the  convulsing  fanning  of  his  own  vams.  He  has  three 
heads,  one  red,  one  yellow  and  one  black,  and  in  each  mouth 
he  mangles  a  tortured  traitor.  These  three,  Judas  Iscariot, 
Brutus,  and  Cassius,  are  sinners  of  the  basest  sort,  those  who 
betrayed  their  lords  and  benefactors. 

Sick  with  these  fearful  sights  the  poets  clamber  down  the 
side  of  Lucifer,  and  turning  with  great  difficulty  in  the  ice, 
come  by  a  narrow  passage-way  "once  more  to  behold  the 
stars. ' ' 

As  Oilgamesli,  the  Malta  Bharata,  the  Odyssey  and  the 
Aeneid  represent  the  concepts  of  highly  developed  pagan 
thought,  so  the  Inferno  shows  the  stamp  of  mediaeval  Christ- 
ianity mingled  with  science  before  the  Renaissance.  Dante 
not  only  records  the  traditional  sinners  and  punishments  of 
antiquity,  he  adds  new  ones,  and  pictures  fiendish  tortures 
which  only  a  mediaeval  mind  could  have  invented.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  Renaissance  is  evident,  however,  in  the  careful 
delineation  of  the  nine  circles  of  Hell,  in  the  fund  of  classic 
lore  so  skillfully  interwoven  with  Christian  doctrine,  in  the 
patriotic  spirit  which  inspires  Dante  throughout  his  journey, 
and  finally  in  the  invective  directed  against  those  prelates  and 
public  officers  whom  he  deems  unworthy  of  their  posts.  In 
this  epic  malignant  demons,  a  Christian  concept,  are  strangely 
but  artfully  mingled  with  the  uncouth  monsters  of  pagan 
mythology,  only  another  evidence  of  the  germ  of  Renaissance 
humanism  working  in  the  mediaeval  mind. 

Dante's  epic,  great  though  it  undoubtedly  is,  sometimes 
offends  our  taste  by  the  very  excess  of  its  realism,  by  its 
apparently   morbid   delight   in   the   fiendish   torture   of   the 
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damned.  For  a  more  perfect  picture  of  Hell,  less  elaborate 
but  no  less  clear,  truly  Christian  in  character  but  by  no  means 
narrow,  marvellously  conceived,  and  carried  out  with  perfect 
taste,  we  must  turn  to  the  English  epic,  "Paradise  Lost." 
This  epic  differs  from  those  that  precede  it  in  that  there  is  no 
descent  into  Hell;  the  hero  does  not  view  impersonally,  or 
even  with  sympathy,  the  sufferings  of  the  damned ;  he  himself 
suffers,  for  it  is  Lucifer  who  is  the  true  hero  of  this  epic.  In 
this  respect  "Paradise  Lost"  is  akin  to  Gilgamesh.  The 
scenes  of  Hell  as  pictured  here  are  frightful  enough  to  be  a 
warning  to  the  most  hardened  sinner,  yet  they  do  not  cause 
revulsion,  even  nausea,  to  the  reader,  as  those  of  The  Inferno 
and  the  Maha  Bharata  often  do. 

Hell  is  pictured  as  a  fiery  gulf  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
flaming  walls  which  yet  give  forth  no  light,  but  glimmers 
bluely.  Bounding  these  burning  waves,  into  which  fell  Satan 
and  his  crew,  are  shores  of  solid  fire,  lava  perhaps,  which 
scorch  whatever  touches  them.  Mountains  there  are  upon  this 
shore,  whose  smoky  tops  betray  the  fire  within  them.  These 
teem  with  precious  ore,  since  it  is  fitting  "that  riches  grow 
in  Hell. ' '  The  fiery  waste  is  peopled  with  multitudes  of  fallen 
spirits,  who  busy  themselves  in  rearing  halls  and  palaces  to 
make  their  future  home  more  habitable.  Into  the  burning 
lake  flow  four  rivers,  Styx,  Acheron,  Cocytus,  and  Phlegethon, 
which  form  a  girdle  around  Hell,  while  far  beyond  them  Lethe 
creeps  along,  offering  forgetfulness  to  those  who  drink  her 
waters.  On  the  other  side  of  Lethe  is  a  land  of  ice,  lashed  by 
continual  storms  of  wind  and  hail,  where  the  cold  is  so  intense 
that  it  burns  like  fire.  Here  the  damned  suffer  miserably, 
forever  hurried  from  one  exteme  to  the  other,  shifted  from 
burning  heat  to  burning  cold  across  the  river  whose  soothing 
waters  they  strive  in  vain  to  drink. 

At  the  boundaries  of  Hell  are  gates  of  nine  fold  thickness, 
three  folds  of  brass,  three  of  iron,  and  three  of  adamant,  all 
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circled  about  with  fire.  There  sits  Sin,  a  monster  like  the 
fabled  Scylla,  yet  still  more  horrible,  and  with  her,  Death, 
the  child  of  Sin  and  Lucifer.  These  guard  the  gate,  and  keep 
back  all  those  who  would  escape,  save  only  Lucifer. 

We  must  remember  that  for  this,  the  most  complete  and 
most  agreeable  picture  of  Hell,  Milton  had  many  sources  to 
draw  from.  He  had  not  only  the  Biblical  doctrine  and  the 
Christian  concept  of  Hell  to  aid  him,  but  he  had  Dante,  Virgil 
and  Homer  to  serve  as  models  and  point  out  the  faults  and 
weaknesses  which  he  must  avoid.  In  conclusion,  other  epics, 
among  them  those  of  France  and  Iceland,  have  contained 
accounts  of  journeys  into  Hell,  but  their  concepts  are  all 
summed  up  in  those  which  have  already  been  cited.  Any 
further  comment  would  only  spoil  the  simple  and  exquisite 
grandeur  of  Milton's  work  which  contains  the  sum  of  all  that 
had  preceded  him,  and  yet  tends  to  surpass  all. 
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Song 

Oh,  I  am  tired  of  themes  and  books 

And  fish  on  Friday  nights. 

I'm  far  from  all  my  kith  and  kin 

And  all  the  city's  lights, 

For  New  York  is  a  calling 

And  my  mother  needs  me  too, 

I  guess  I  will  stay  home  next  year 

It's  what  I  ought  to  do. 

I'm  tired  of  working  every  day 
And  feeling  dead  at  night, 
With  nothing  to  look  forward  to 
But  classes  left  and  right. 
I'm  planning  to  stay  home  next  year 
I  simply  can't  come  back — 
But  in  the  spring  I'll  weaken 
And  my  plans  will  all  fall  flat. 

Yes,  I'll  weaken  in  the  springtime 
When  the  pansy  violets  bloom 
And  there's  dogwood  on  the  hillside 
And  all  Sweet  Briar's  in  tune, 
When  the  girls  are  knitting  sweaters 
And  the  campus  rings  with  song, 
And  the  vies  chime  out  their  music 
From  the  windows  all  day  long. 

Yes,  I'll  weaken  in  the  springtime, 

Even  though  I  think  I  won't. 

When  I  hear  New  York  a-ealling 

Spring  will  make  me  think  I  don 't, 

For  the  Southland  has  a  hold 

Upon  my  heart  that's  very  dear. 

Yes — I'll  weaken  in  the  springtime — 

That  is  what  I  did  last  year.       — H.  T.,  '23. 
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Ci)e  SUnttmeip  €n&  of  fi@t\  Bratip 

OW  Mr.  Brady,  a  neighboring  farmer,  and  I  had 
never  been  more  than  politely  civil  to  each  other. 
He  was  a  shrewd,  elderly  man,  precise  in  dress 
and  manner,  with  an  unusual  proclivity  toward 
covetousness.  Six  years  ago  when  he,  as  a  bachelor,  had  first 
moved  into  our  vicinity,  I  felt  that  we  were  not  destined  to  be 
close  friends.  Time  did  not  refute  this — he  had  inveigled  my 
wife  away,  poisoned  my  cattle — but  why  list  his  crimes? 

One  afternoon  in  the  early  spring  as  I  was  returning  from 
one  of  my  infrequent  trips  to  town,  I  encountered  Mr.  Brady 
along  the  road.  I  perceived  that  he  was  in  no  great  hurry, 
so  after  we  had  exchanged  greetings,  I  invited  him  to  inspect 
a  new  ice-making  machine  which  I  had  recently  installed  in 
the  spring-house.  As  usual,  he  was  slightly  intoxicated,  and 
in  this  condition  he  felt  himself  highly  honored  by  the  invi- 
tation. As  we  made  our  way  toward  the  farm,  we  conversed 
amiably ;  I  had  no  definite  reason  for  disliking  him,  although 
I  do  admit  that  his  interference  in  my  domestic  affairs  an- 
noyed me  greatly.  After  he  had  married  my  wife,  it  was  with 
no  little  trouble  that  I  succeeded  in  finding  a  housekeeper  to 
take  her  place,  and  while  affairs  were  progressing  peacefully 
at  present,  there  was  no  promise  that  they  would  continue 
doing  so. 

It  was  just  dusk  as  we  reached  the  spring-house,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  rendered  obscure  from  the  view  of 
those  passing  along  the  road  by  the  low  pines  surrounding  it. 
Unbolting  the  heavy  door  and  sliding  it  open,  I  ushered  Mr. 
Brady  inside.  At  his  request  to  see  the  engine  in  operation, 
I  reached  out  and  turned  on  the  power.  The  machine  swung 
into  motion  and  as  he  stood  there  examining  it,  I  asked  him 
his  opinion  of  it,  flattering  him  meanwhile.     He  exhibited 
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great  interest  and  in  his  drunken  exhilaration  he  was  unaware 
of  the  fast  growing  coldness  in  the  spring-house.  Finally, 
when  he  was  still  intent  upon  the  machine,  I  stepped  quickly 
toward  the  door,  and  walking  out,  shot  the  bolt  from  the  out- 
side, making  certain  that  the  power  remained  on. 

My  thoughts  now  turned  toward  dinner  and  as  I  followed 
the  path  to  the  house,  whistling  the  while,  I  planned  how  I 
might  spend  a  peaceful  evening  alone.  Mrs.  Clay,  my  house- 
keeper, met  me  at  the  door  to  say  that  dinner  had  been  ready 
for  some  time.  I  ate  my  meal  with  thorough  enjoyment; 
afterwards  I  read  the  evening  paper,  and  then  feeling  some- 
what tired,  I  slept  for  a  while.     Upon  awakening  about  ten 

0  'clock,  I  remembered  that  I  had  left  Mr.  Brady  in  the  spring- 
house,  and  since  I  wanted  to  see  him  before  retiring,  I  donned 
an  overcoat  and  picked  my  way  down  the  dark  path.  We  em- 
ployed no  farm-hands  in  slack  season  and  as  my  house-keeper 
was  long  since  asleep,  no  one  questioned  my  movements. 

I  opened  the  door  and  an  icy  blast  met  me.  The  honorable 
Mr.  Brady  lay  on  the  wet  stone  floor,  stupefied  by  the  cold. 

1  pulled  a  shining  revolver  from  my  pocket,  intending  to  kill 
him,  but  then  thought  better  of  it ;  I  would  not  kill  him — he 
should  kill  himself.  I  half-carried  him  out  of  doors  where  he 
lay  on  the  ground,  muttering  to  himself.  I  walked  away  about 
twenty  yards  and  after  searching  for  several  minutes  in  the 
darkness,  I  removed  the  cover  of  a  dug  well  which  we  no 
longer  used. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Brady  was  somewhat  revived  but  still 
stupid.  I  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  well  and  called  to 
him.  It  was  very  dark  now,  and  he  in  his  semi-conscious  con- 
dition followed  the  sound  of  my  voice — stumbling  toward  the 
well.  I  called  again  and  on  he  crawled,  faltering  through  the 
underbrush,  but  still  heading  straight  for  the  well.  As  he 
drew  closer  to  its  edge,  the  instinct  of  self  preservation 
prompted  him  and  in  he  fell.    I  carefully  replaced  the  cover, 
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rolled  a  cigarette,  and  started  for  the  barn  to  give  the  cattle 
their  long  delayed  meal,  chuckling  to  myself  that  some  little 
boy  would  find  the  bones  of  Mr.  Brady  in  that  dry  well  in  a 
hundred  years  or  so  and  would  have  visions  of  a  brave  Indian 
fallen  after  a  hard-fought  battle. 

— D.  T.,  '23. 


EGKEKS 


Wake  up,  Sweet  Briar,  where 's  your  college  spirit!  We 
thought  it  was  present,  but  it  seems  to  have  disappeared. 
What 's  the  matter,  don 't  you  consider  your  Alma  Mater  worth 
backing  in  anything  she  undertakes?  We  do,  and  we  think, 
moreover,  that  in  the  athletics  of  a  college,  especially,  the  real 
feeling  of  the  students  is  shown.  Now,  on  that  basis,  what 
kind  of  spirit  have  we  shown  this  year? 

When  Sweet  Briar  played  Westhampton  in  Richmond,  the 
sidelines  were  full  of  Westhampton  rooters,  cheering  for  their 
team,  and  we  had  to  put  up  a  good  fight  to  beat  them.  Our 
players  were  confident,  however,  knowing  that  we  were  wait- 
ing in  feverish  excitement  for  news  of  the  game,  and  trusting 
them  to  win  for  us.  When  we  played  in  Lynchburg  with  the 
local  Y.  W.,  fully  one  hundred  girls  went  in  on  the  train,  and 
scarcely  more  than  ten  were  present  at  the  game.  We  lost  the 
game  ;  do  you  know  why  ?  Lack  of  college  spirit,  that  was  all. 
The  few  girls  present  did  their  best,  but  what  were  the  efforts 
of  ten  against  the  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  others? 
Ninety  per  cent  of  our  spirit  was  dead,  non-existent,  and  ten 
per  cent  cannot  win  a  basketball  game,  no  matter  what  kind 
of  a  team  you  have. 

There  was  a  little  more  pep  and  aliveness  shown  during  the 
last  game,  that  with  Westhampton  in  our  own  gym.  Yet 
even  at  this,  the  biggest  basketball  game  we  have  ever  played 
in  the  history  of  Sweet  Briar,  our  first  in  basketball  with 
another  college,  several  girls  went  to  town  and  to  Amherst, 
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rather  than  stay  and  lend  strength  and  encouragement  to  their 
team.  There  was  more  feeling,  however,  and  every  player 
worked  harder  because  of  it,  and  we  defeated  Westhampton. 
You  see,  cheering  wins  games  almost  as  much  as  teams  do.  If 
we  want  winning  teams,  we  must  let  them  know  that  we  are, 
everyone  of  us,  behind  them,  betting  on  them  to  our  last 
penny.  The  very  same  thing  applies  to  meetings ;  if  we  want 
our  organizations  to  mean  anything  to  us,  we  must  get  out 
and  help  push.  It  is  up  to  us  to  support  the  girls  we  have 
chosen  to  represent  us  in  every  field.  It  is  not  the  banner- 
waving  and  screaming  that  counts,  after  all,  it  is  the  good 
whole-hearted  cheering  and  the  loyal  trust  in  your  own  col- 
lege. How  about  it,  shall  we  try  and  get  a  little  more  real 
college  spirit?  '22. 
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Clje  JD.  aaj.  c.  a.  at  &toeet  Briar 

This  year  the  aim  of  the  Y.  W.  has  been  service.  It  has 
striven  to  make  its  influence  felt  in  the  lives  of  the  girls  at 
college,  and  in  the  county  in  which  Sweet  Briar  is  situated. 

It's  work  in  college  has  covered  many  fields.  During  Lent 
on  every  floor  in  every  dormitory  short  Lenten  services  have 
been  held.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Moss  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  very 
kindly  sent  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Lenten  services 
some  most  interesting  discussions  based  on  the  Bible.  In  these 
discussions  Mr.  Moss  has  endeavored  to  show  us  how  Christ 
would  think,  and  what  He  would  do  were  He  living  today. 
These  classes  have  helped  to  throw  a  new  light  on  many  of  the 
perplexing  problems  in  the  daily  life  of  a  college  girl.  The 
students  wish  to  extend  their  many  thanks  to  Mr.  Moss  for 
his  great  kindness  and  keen  interest  in  our  college  work. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Association  at  Sweet 
Briar,  a  Freshman  commission  has  been  formed.  This  com- 
mission is  composed  of  twelve  members  of  the  Freshman  class, 
and  a  chairman,  who  is  also  a  Freshman.  Each  member  of  the 
Cabinet  has  one  representative  from  this  commission  to  act  as 
chairman  of  that  branch  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  in  the  Fresh- 
man class.  This  commission  has  served  to  bring  the  Freshman 
class,  as  a  whole,  into  closer  contact  with  the  association,  and 
it  has  really  aided  in  furthering  the  interest  of  the  Freshman 
in  the  work  as  a  whole.  The  members  of  the  commission  are 
the  Misses  Mary  Rich,  Jean  Grant,  Harrel  James,  Priscilla 
Weeks,  Elizabeth  Studley,  Josephine  Von  Maur,  Mary  Mit- 
chell, Doris  Ballard,  Susan  Simrall,  Janet  Shutz,  Elizabeth 
Miller,  Edith  Reams,  and  Dorothy  Meyers,  Chairman. 

Preparations  for  the  musical  comedy,  which  is  to  be  imme- 
diately after  spring  vacation,  are  well  under  way,  and  this  will 
be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
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In  things  outside  the  immediate  college  life,  Y.  W.  has  had 
no  small  part.  Four  delegates  were  sent  to  a  student  volun- 
teer conference  at  Salem,  Va.  It  is  by  just  such  conferences 
that  Sweet  Briar  is  brought  into  relation  with  other  colleges, 
and  the  ideas  exchanged  at  these  conferences  are  invaluable. 
The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  given  aid  in  money  and  clothes  to  the 
Indian  mission  and  to  needy  people  in  the  county.  The  work 
of  the  association  has  not  stopped  Sweet  Briar  or  the  county, 
but  has  reached  across  the  seas  to  far  off  China,  and  the  suffer- 
ing students  of  Europe.  In  China,  our  Y.  W.  gives  sixty 
dollars  a  year  to  keep  a  cot  in  one  of  the  hospitals.  The  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  had  a  large  part  in  the  Invisible  Guest  dinner  given 
here  on  the  night  of  February  22. 

What  have  you  done  to  make  the  work  of  the  association 
your  work?  — L.  P.,  '23. 
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RANDOLPH-MANSON-GRAMMER   BASKET-BALL 
GAME  AND  TEA 

NOTE: — The  following  items  jotted  down  at  the  famous  Randolph- 
Manson-Grammer  game  (February  18),  come  just  as  they  are,  without 
one  change,  from  the  trusty  pen  of  our  reporter.  She  does  not  wish  her 
name  mentioned,  but  of  the  two  representatives  of  the  magazine  on  hand 
that  day,  she  was  that  one  who  wore  her  hair  skinned  back  and  did  not 
play  the  drum! 

Reporters  recognized.  President  greets  them.  Dancing 
indulged  in  before  game,  Miss  Petty  at  piano.  Hero  of  bygone 
days,  Miss  Klumph,  present  on  side  lines  with  crutches.  Miss 
Norton  very  talkative  as  usual.  Miss  Merrick  with  bright 
yellow  tie  covering  chest  and  diaphragm.  Miss  S.  Simrall 
resplendent  in  fur  coat  and  silver  locket.  Miss  T.  Rose 
scratches  head  prior  to  playing  in  game.  Miss  D.  Austin 
wears  mosque  of  Cordova  bandana  over  temples  and  ear  tops. 
Miss  T.  Steele  sucks  thumb.  Miss  V.  Kelly  sports  light  black 
sneakers.  Miss  Durrell  holds  hand  over  heart  and  cries  to 
reporter  not  to  forget  her.  Miss  Thatcher  appears  with  pur- 
ple striped  scarf,  very  handsome  indeed.  Miss  Gayle  fears 
not  to  be  written  up  and  so  converses  with  pretty  reporter. 
Miss  D.  Brown  has  clocks  in  handsome  chocolate  stockings. 
Most  of  the  gallery  chew  gum  very  well  and  often.  Miss  Jef- 
fery  blows  whistle  and  keeps  line.  Miss  Garrard  gets  up  from 
sick  bed  to  attend  game.  Many  prominent  upper  classmen 
present,  such  as  the  Misses  K.  and  S.  Taylor.  Miss  Carrington 
in  plaid  skirt  and  other  things  runs  about  as  umpire.  New 
B.  B.  term — "Tie  or  no  tie  over!"  Miss  Petty  sinks  to  floor 
in  flurry  but  rises  immediately,  thereby  showing  much  pres- 
ence of  mind  and  underskirt.  Miss  Norton  with  arms  in  air 
chases  madly  after  opponent  Brown.     Miss  K.  Allison  and 
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Miss  F.  Nash  make  use  of  piano  during  intermission,  both 
very  handsome  in  blue  and  burnt  orange.  Miss  T.  Rose 's  knee 
bleeds  to  great  extent  and  causes  much  concern.  Dancing  in- 
dulged in  by  spectators  and  those  participating.  Miss  Pape 
glides  o  'er  the  floor  gracefully,  as  do  others.  Miss  Charles  and 
Miss  Quincy  two-step  as  of  yore  and  remind  us  of  bygone  days, 
oh  happy  time !  The  chewing  and  knitting  continue.  Many 
important  Sophs,  grace  contest  with  their  presence,  the  Misses 
McGuire,  Tyler,  Purcell,  and  Chantler  being  a  few  among  the 
number.  Miss  Swannell  a  big  figure  on  floor  as  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. Miss  Westgate  sets  foot  on  ball  and  rotates  it  gently. 
Miss  Fiery  closes  eyes  as  she  dances  with  Miss  Chantler.  Miss 
Wood  and  Miss  Wollcot  arrive  and  add  spice  and  flavor  to 
the  occasion.  Miss  Lobingier  skips  gaily  o'er  field  of  action. 
Second  half  starts  amidst  cheers  and  spectators.  Miss  T. 
Steele  sports  midnight  black  boudoir  cap.  Reporters  become 
so  interested  in  thrilling  contest  they  forget  to  take  notes  for 
15  or  20  minutes.  Miss  McCloud  leaps  from  balcony  in  black 
satin  gown.  Miss  Shepherd  giggles  violently  from  scales  on 
balcony.     Score — Grammer,  14;  Randolph-Manson,  5. 

TEA 

Carnations  on  center  table.  Many  prominent  Fresh,  at  tea, 
including  Miss  E.  Sparrow.  Tea,  lemon  and  wafers  served 
by  dainty  misses.  Aroma  of  Hindu  incense  rises  to  ceiling. 
Box  of  candy  on  table.  Reporters  offered  food  but  tactfully 
refuse.  Many  pretty  tunes  rendered  by  pianist  for  entertain- 
ment of  tea  drinkers. 


SWEET  BRIAR  VS.  WESTHAMPTON 

One  by  one  the  courageous  spectators  dropped  helplessly 
down  the  precipice,  made  by  the  recent  evacuation  of  the  steps, 
into  the  gym.    A  crowd,  equalled  at  Sweet  Briar  only  by  the 
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assemblage  in  the  gym  on  Saturday  nights,  gathered  at  2  :30 
Saturday,  February  26,  to  see  the  basket-ball  game  with  West- 
hampton.  There  is  a  keen  rivalry  between  the  two  colleges 
for  athletic  prowess,  so  the  excitement  and  expectancy  among 
the  rooters  was  intense.  You  all  remember  the  result  of  the 
famous  Hockey  game  played  on  Westhampton  's  field  last  fall. 
To  expect  our  girls  to  win  again  was  only  natural.  It  was  that 
spirit  which  backed  our  team  as  it  went  onto  the  court  Satur- 
day. 

The  girls  made  a  very  good  appearance  on  the  floor.  They 
were  alert,  active  and  quick  to  insure  a  safe  pass  to  the  ball. 
"Westhampton  showed  good  form  in  passing,  but  it  was  not 
equal  to  our  team  work.  This  was  proven  by  the  fact  that  the 
ball  was  continually  in  the  hands  of  our  forwards.  This  was 
all  that  was  necessary  to  increase  our  score  by  two  points. 
"When  Carper  bent  back  so  far  you  were  sure  she  was  never 
going  to  be  able  to  keep  her  balance,  but  the  conclusion  to 
your  supposition  is  applauding  her  for  adding  to  our  score. 
There  isn  't  anything  to  say  about  Klumph — she  had  that  ball 
hypnotized.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  miss  a  basket.  We 
noticed  considerable  consternation  on  the  part  of  the  opposing 
side  center — consternation  is  the  least  of  what  we  would  have 
if  we  had  to  play  against  Freddie  Bernhard.  She  might  bt 
called  ubiquitous.  We  have  given  serious  consideration  to 
removing  the  ceiling  of  the  gym.  We  just  want  to  see  how 
high  Mowry  really  would  jump  to  get  that  ball  if  there  were 
nothing  to  stop  her.  And  speaking  of  stopping — you  could 
more  easily  stop  a  Jack-in-the-box  than  Mary  Chantler  in  a 
basket-ball  game.  She  springs  up  on  every  occasion.  Ana 
Lydia  gives  a  splendid  imitation  of  a  monkey  on  a  string. 
Her  hands  and  feet  flew  effectively  in  every  direction.  Did 
you  notice  the  expression  on  the  forward's  face  when  she  saw 
Swannell  coming  to  guard  her?  We  did,  but  that  description 
does  not  belong  to  the  world  of  description. 
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With  a  team  of  such  individual  contortions  is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  resulting  score  was  52-22  ?  The  score  shows  that  the 
training  table  certainly  was  a  good  institution.  It  was  rather 
hard  on  Captain  Taylor  and  Ellen  Wolf  we  must  admit. 
Think  of  all  that  training  and  then  not  being  able  to  play  in 
the  game.  We  hope  that  in  a  short  time  their  injuries  shall 
permit  them  to  continue  their  play.  And  the  coach  ?  We  have 
lost  Miss  Gascoigne,  but  we  have  gained  Miss  Carrington. 
That  final  and  decisive  score  certainly  shows  what  kind  of  a 
coach  we  have. 

The  line  up : 

Sweet  Briar  Position  Westhampton 

Klumph F Doane 

Carper F _ Wimbush 

Mowry C Sanford 

Bernhard S.  C J.  WiUiams 

Chantler _ G __ A.  Williams 

*Purcell _..~G. Damaron 

*Acting  Captain. 

Substitutions :  Swannell  for  Purcell ;  J.  Williams  to  jump- 
ing center;  Baker  to  side  center;  George  for  Wimbush. 

— B.  N.,  '23. 
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THE  JUNIOR  VAUDEVILLE 

The  Jolly  Juniors,  on  Friday  night,  the  twenty-fifth,  gave 
the  first  vaudeville  of  the  season.  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Fohl, 
as  mistress  of  ceremonies,  ushered  in  each  act  with  an  appro- 
priate speech,  which  drew  our  attention  at  once  to  the  stage. 

The  first  act  was  a  series  of  shadow  dances  by  Margaret 
Mierke  and  three  of  her  famous  troupe.  This  was  an  original 
feature  and  received  much  applause.  The  clear  cut  shadows 
enabled  us  to  see  every  movement  of  the  dancers,  who  were 
very  graceful.  Next  came  a  scene  ' '  at  any  movie ' ' ;  the 
audience  was  composed  of  Gert  Dally,  a  heavy-handed  old 
man;  Beulah  Norris  and  Margaret  Mierke,  acting  as  urban 
Bill  and  Coo ;  Marion  Walker  and  Alice  Babcock,  two  lively 
little  boys,  and  Ruth  Fiske,  the  piano-banger.  These  actors 
and  actresses  showed  us  by  the  expression  of  their  faces — and 
by  the  music — what  was  going  on  in  the  unseen  film. 

The  Faculty  "take-offs"  were  very  good;  each  girl  had 
evidently  made  a  careful  study  of  her  part,  for  the  character- 
istic poses  and  "clo'ses"  were  excellent.  Kate  Cordes  in  her 
window,  and  Gert  Dally  on  Mogul,  were  also  familiar  sights 
to  us. 

Next  came  a  little  two-act  play,  featuring  Alice  Early, 
Mary  Munson,  and  Kathryn  Klumph.  Psycho-analysis  was 
the  theme,  and  tragedy  seemed  the  outcome  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act.  All  came  out  happily  in  the  last  act,  however,  as 
things  do  in  plays — some  plays.  It  was  a  very  amusing  little 
bit  of  art,  and  the  actors  succeeded  in  diverting  our  minds 
pleasantly  for  awhile.  In  fact,  some  of  the  sayings  bid  fair 
to  pass  into  common  parlance  and  to  become  the  property  of 
Sweet  Briar. 
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The  last  act  was — we  hardly  know  what  to  call  it.  There 
were  a  chorus  and  a  leading  lady  and  some  awfully  clever 
gowns  and  songs,  especially  Grace  Merrick's  number,  "Tiss 
Me,"  which  brought  down  the  house,  and  was  encored.  And 
— why — we  nearly  forgot  to  mention  the  musical  act,  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  in  the  whole  evening.  Edith  Reams  sang 
"Forgotten,"  for  us,  accompanied  by  Mildred  Baird,  with  a 
violin  obligato  by  Harrel  James.  Harrel  played  several  pop- 
ular pieces  for  us,  later,  and  we  were  all  sorry  when  she 
stopped.  This  was  one  of  the  best  performances  of  the  year, 
and  the  Juniors  deserve  much  credit  for  its  success. 


"MICE  AND  MEN" 

On  January  fifteenth  the  Rippler  Chapter  of  "Paint  and 
Patches"  presented  "Mice  and  Men."  This  play  was  made 
famous  by  Marguerite  Clark,  whose  part  of  Peggy  was  cleverly 
impersonated  by  Miss  Alice  Wells.  Miss  Ada  Tyler  playea 
the  part  of  the  hero  and  showed  great  ability.  Especial  credit 
should  be  given  to  Miss  Frances  Simpson,  who  because  of  the 
sudden  illness  of  Miss  Brinkley,  took  the  part  of  Joanna  Good- 
lake  at  the  last  minute.  Misses  Margaret  Mierke  and  Edith 
Durrell  are  also  to  be  complimented  on  the  portraying  of 
their  respective  parts.  Even  with  the  commendable  work  of 
these  characters,  the  play  could  not  have  called  forth  such 
applause  had  it  not  been  for  the  splendid  support  of  the  rest 
of  the  cast. 

In  conclusion,  the  Rippler  play  was  a  great  success,  no 
small  part  of  which  was  due  to  the  stage  managing  abilities  of 
Miss  Helen  Taylor,  Miss  Shoop  and  Miss  Dickson. 
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The  Cast 

Mark  Embury Jacqueline  Franke 

Roger  Goodlake Genevieve  Elstun 

Captain  Lovell - Ada  Tyler 

Sir  Harry  Triinblestone Lydia  Kimball 

Kit  Barringer Margaret  Mierke 

Peter '. Betty  Cole 

Joanna  Goodlake Frances  Simpson 

Mrs.  Deborah '. Fanny  Ellsworth 

Peggy Alice  Wells 

Matron  of  Orphanage...., Edith  Durrell 

Bessie  Hoge 
\  Louise  Garrard 
Dorene  Brown 
Eloise  Le  Grand 


^gST 
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TLB   HUUSTEM, 


PATHE 

SEES  ALL  MISSES  NOTHING 

The  social  whirl  at  the  Briar  has  started  whirling  again  in 
spite  of  its  set  back  during  the  "late  unpleasantness"  of 
January.  Marks  have  been  forgotten  and  we  are  again  having 
business  as  usual.  Signs  of  spring  are  eagerly  looked  for, 
each  bud  on  the  tree  top  brings  eyestrain  to  the  campus  in 
general  and  the  more  optimistic  of  us  hum  ' '  Roses,  red  roses. ' ' 
Why  worry  about  the  past  when  we  have  the  merry  spring 
time  ahead  of  us  and  everything  comes  out  in  the  wash,  even 
if  you  don't  recognize  it. 

Among  the  many  visitors  on  the  campus  this  spring,  three 
former  May  Queens  have  been  favoring  us  with  their  company, 
Miss  Martha  Darden,  Miss  Helen  Beeson,  and  Miss  Helen 
Johnston. 

Prominent  among  the  early  spring  soirees  was  the  new 
Rippler  banquet  given  at  the  tea  house.  The  Valentine  deco- 
rations were  very  original,  charming  and  effective.     The  old 
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girls  were  highly  flattered  at  being  honor  guests  at  so  gorgeous 
a  function. 

The  Senior  Class  extended  its  welcome  to  the  Sophomore 
Class  at  the  "Club  de  Vin"  on  Saturday,  February  12th. 
The  guests  enjoyed  the  fashion  show  given  by  the  models  of 
the  class  and  also  the  selections  rendered  by  the  Senior  quar- 
tet. The  feature  performances  were  a  specialty  dance  by  the 
"Letters'  duet"  and  a  snappy  chorus  act  by  Mack  Sennett 
and  his  four  bathing  girls.  Miss  McVea  and  Miss  Sparrow 
were  honor  guests  of  the  class. 

The  freshmen  in  Grammer  have  shown  the  true  social  spirit 
by  having  a  tea  for  the  freshmen  of  the  other  two  houses. 
The  upper  classmen  of  Gray  think  the  idea  delightful  and 
would  be  glad  to  be  entertained  by  the  inmates  of  Carson. 

Miss  Maynette  Rozelle  of  Carson  has  been  spending  a  de- 
lightful week  end  at  Mount  Saint  Angelo. 

The  Junior  Class  has  been  most  entertaining  during  the  last 
month.  Their  vaudeville  was  delightful  and  we  look  forward 
to  the  production  of  "Miss  Somebody  Else"  which  is  to  be 
given  March  12. 

Speaking  of  productions,  the  Merry  Jesters  are  planning 
a  large  rise  to  the  occasion  when  they  present  "The  Return 
of  Peter  Grimm"  on  March  18th. 

Miss  Mary  Taylor  and  Miss  Josephine  Ahara  were  hostesses 
at  a  very  charming  tea  at  their  home  in  Carson  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  John  L.  Nierman,  Mrs.  I.  E.  McDougle  and  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Montague  of  "Worcester,  Mass. 
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Sweet  Briar  was  represented  at  the  inauguration  by  Miss 
Louise  Evans,  Miss  Loiette  Hampton,  Miss  Marion  Walker 
and  Miss  Catherine  Cordes,  who  assisted  the  crowning  of 
Harding  and  Coolidge  as  his  "mate." 

Third  floor  Gray  gave  a  luncheon  at  the  tea  house  in  honor 
of  Miss  Mattie  Hammond  who  left  school  at  mid  year,  having 
completed  her  work.  Miss  Hammond  and  Miss  Frances  Simp- 
son are  the  objects  of  envy  to  the  entire  Senior  Class  who  are 
still  on  the  farm  slaving  away. 

The  editorial  pen  having  weakened  perceptibly,  we  are 
forced  to  withdraw  for  this  issue.  But  you  can't  keep  a  good 
editor  from  bursting  into  print  and  we  expect  to  be  positively 
rampant  in  the  next  number.  — C.  C,  '21. 

REVEILLE 

I  love  to  lie  in  bed  at  dawn 
And  hear  the  heat  a-coming  on, 
With  sudden  roar  and  noisy  stop, 
With  jerky  gurgle,  bang  and  pop — 
Then  like  some  brazen  monster  flail 
The  pipes  with  lashing,  clanging  tail — 
It  quiets  down  like  summer  rain, 
And  now,  ambitious,  wakes  again; 
But  settles  to  a  buzzing  roar 
Like  giant  tom-cats  when  they  snore. 

— M.  R.  T.,  '21. 

MUSICAL  KNOWLEDGE 

Kitty:   "Are  you  going  to  the  Letz  quartet,  Harmy?" 
Harmy:    "Why  yes!    But  who  are  the  other  two?" 
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"Darling',  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  stay  home." 

' '  Too  late,  George,  I  Ve  made  up  my  face  to  go  out ! ' ' 

— Sydney  Bulletin. 

SOUR  GRAPES! 

"Are  you  in  the  court?" 

' '  No.    I  don 't  care  for  politics ! " 

It's  all  right  when  the  styles  in  clothes  change,  but  when 
bobbed  hair  goes  out  some  of  the  girls  sure  will  be  out  of 
luck !    That  boy  has  yet  some  tricks  to  learn ! 

— Lehigh  Burr. 

DID'JA  EVER  SEE—? 

Siddie  Franklin  dancing  a  la  "Virginia  Reel." 

Mary  Wilson  stuck  up  with  the  "Tar  Baby." 

E.  Sparrow  tell  time  by  the  "Sun  Dial." 

Kitty  Davis  drink  in  the  "Punch  Bowl." 

Alice  Earley  curl  up  over  a  "Log." 

Lillie  Maddox  go  hunting  (through  all  her  mail!)  for  a 
"Mink." 

Minnie  Long  fight  for  the  "Gamecock." 

"Shidler"  trying  to  "Bray." 

Edith  Miller  use  Colgates  in  spite  of  "Banter." 

Heath  Jones  trimming  a  Princeton  "Tiger." 

And  maybe  you've  wondered  if — Miss  Thatcher  loves  the 
local  color  of  the  "Purple  Cow." 

Louise :  "I  can  always  tell  a  girl 's  character  by  the  way 
she  holds  her  hands." 

Harvey :  ' '  Huh !  I  can  tell  more  about  her  character  by 
the  way  I  hold  her  hands."  — Tar  Baby. 
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A   chafing  dish  is  only   a  frying  pan  that  has  got  into 
society.  — Lehigh  Burr. 

EVER  TRUE 
"Was  that  box  of  candy  Bob  sent  you  good,  Marge?" 
"The  piece  I  got  was  grand." 
Ask  the  girls  about  the  rest! 

"Man  wants  but  little  here  below,"  remarked  the  new  arri- 
val in  Hades  as  he  hurriedly  removed  his  overcoat. 

— Widow. 

IN  CASE  OF  FIRE 
Slip  on  a  bar  of  soap,  ring  the  towel,  open  the  windows 
and  let  the  fire  escape.  — Lemon  Punch. 

"You're  just  like  a  watch,  Emory." 
"How  come?" 

"Unless  something  strikes  you  just  right,  you  lose  your 
head."  — Anonymous. 

SLIGHT  MISTAKE  SOME  PLACE 
She :    "Is  your  love  true ? ' ' 

He:    "As  true  as  the  delicate  flush  on  your  cheeks!" 
She:    "Oh — er — oh,   isn't  the   er — don't  the   roses  smell 
sweet  ? ' '  — Burr. 

If  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit  the  joke  must  be  on  those 
skirts  the  Sweet  Briar  girls  are  wearing ! 

SUITS  AND  SUITS 
Eliz. :     "I  hope   Chuck  presses  his  suit  tomorrow  night. 
Mary. ' ' 
Bootsie:   "Why,  Eliz.,  Chuck  always  looks  grand!" 
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"Why  do  they  call  her  Rent?" 
"Because  the  landlord  raised  her." 

FACT 

Learn  this,  and  you'll  meet  no  defeats, 

No  matter  what  your  station: 
An  ounce  of  keep-your-mouth-shut  beats 

A  ton  of  explanation. 

— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

TWO  BAD 

' '  Did  he  marry  a  brunette  ?    I  thought  he  married  a  blond. ' ' 
"He  did,  but  she  dyed."  — Lord  Jeff. 

"Yessir,  this  certainly  is  fraternity  weather." 

"Howzat?" 

"Gives  you  the  grip."  — Gargoyle. 

THE  FEMALE  MIND 

The  man  at  the  wheel :    ' '  The  engine  seems  to  be  missing, 
dear. ' ' 

The  girl:    "Never  mind,  darling,  it  doesn't  show." 

— Wisconsin  Octopus. 

THE  HUB  OF  THE  WHEEL 

Greeny:    "Where  is  Lynchburg?" 

Willie   Academ:     "Up    near    Sweet    Briar   somewhere,   I 
think."  — Virginia  Reel. 

"Combination  shot"  explained  the  lady  cue  artist  as  she 
leaned  too  far  over  the  billiard  table. 

— Virginia  Reel. 
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ADVANCE  STYLE  SHOWING 

She:  (just  back  from  Paris)  "I  can't  go  to  this  dance, 
tonight,  my  trunks  haven't  arrived." 

He :  ' '  Good  Lord — what  kind  of  a  dance  do  you  think  this 
is  going  to  be  ? "  — Lampoon. 

PRECIOUS 

"Oh,  George,  is  it  really  a  diamond?" 
"By  gosh,  if  it  ain't,  I'm  out  four  bits." 

— Hum-Bug. 

THE  TODDLERS 

Proud  father:    "My  daughter  is  just  learning  to  toddle." 

Ditto:   "Why,  so  is  mine.    How  old  is  yours?" 

Proud  father:    "Two,  and  yours?" 

Ditto:   "Nineteen.  — Virginia  Reel. 

The  car  ran  off  the  road, 

The  maid  showed  no  distress, 
'Cause  she  wasn't  even  in  the  car, 

She  was  at  home — I  guess ! 

— Virginia  Reel. 

HOT  STUFF 

"Don't  you  love  her  when  she  dances?" 

"No,  only  when  she  isn't  dancing."  — The  Mink. 

He:    (poetically)    "I  could  hang  on  your  very  words." 
She:    "Is  my  line  as  strong  as  that?"  — Banter. 

Trixie  says:  "You  can  always  tell  when  there  has  been  a 
storm  by  looking  at  the  Marcel  Waves."  — Octopus. 
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Miss  Mc  L. :  (History  of  Art  Class)  "Don't  fail  to  take  a 
moonlight  ride  in  a  Gondola  on  the  Grand  Canal  if  you're 
ever  in  Venice." 

M.  Baird:    (dreamily)  "How  wide  is  a  gondola?" 
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Diant&us* 

They  say  my  grandmother  often 

picked  you, 
And  placed  your  quaint  perfume 

At  her  tight  girdle. 

My  grandmother 

Did  Vergil  into  French 

And  then  had  seven  children; 

.     .     .     .     I  shall  not  pick  you, 

Dianthus. 

HlIDEGARDE   FlANNER. 


*Reprinted  with  the  kind  permission  of  Miss  Flanner  from  "Young 
Girl,"  published  by  The  Crocker  Company  of  San  Francisco. 
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S.  E.  K.,  '21 

AI1ST  was  falling  softly,  warm  sticky  rain,  and  a 
thick  white  mist  was  creeping  stealthily  up  from 
the  river  when  young  Carrington  rolled  down 
the  top  of  his  desk  and  stepped  out  to  keep  an 
appointment  with  old  J.  G.  Hunt  of  Hunt  and  Harrison. 

At  the  street  door  he  paused,  almost  smothered  by  the 
blanket  of  fog  which  was  rapidly  distorting  familiar  objects 
and  swathing  the  lamplights  in  its  thick  folds  until  they 
became  indistinct  blurs  in  the  general  haziness. 

An  East  End  car  loomed  up  out  of  the  gloom  and  Car- 
rington broke  into  a  run,  but  to  his  disgust,  traffic  turned 
against  him  at  the  corner  and  a  long  line  of  automobiles 
blocked  his  progress.  Before  the  policeman's  whistle  an- 
nounced that  the  way  was  clear  again,  the  car  had  swung 
off  into  the  mist  clanging  petulantly  as  of  it  felt  a  personal 
dislike  for  the  murkiness  that  turned  an  early  spring  after- 
noon into  the  darkness  of  a  winter  evening.  The  fretful 
sound  of  the  gong  chimed  in  perfectly  with  Carrington's 
mood.  He  prided  himself  on  punctuality  and  he  hated  fog. 
Fog  was  like  a  great  chiffon  curtain.  One  never  knew  what 
was  going  on  behind  it.  Besides  he  always  connected  it  with 
a  rather  painful  memory.  It  was  just  such  a  night  two  years 
ago  that  he  had  called  on  Jack  Williams'  sweetheart. 

Poor  Williams  !  The  bravest  officer  in  his  regiment.  Car- 
rington had  been  very  fond  of  him,  had  risked  his  life,  in 
fact,  to  bring  him  fatally  wounded  out  of  ISTo  Man's  Land. 
There  had  been  just  time  to  dictate  a  few  last  words  to  his 
fiancee  before  death  took  the  poor  fellow. 

"Goodbye,  old  Carrington,"  he  had  said  to  his  distressed 
friend.     "Take  this  letter  to  my  little  Ellen.     Give  it  to  her 
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yourself,  don't  send  it.  You'll  be  good  to  her  for  my  sake, 
I  know." 

So  Carrington  had  gone  to  see  her  when  he  returned  from 
France,  and  delivered  the  letter  into  her  hands  as  his  comrade 
had  wished. 

She  had  read  it,  fighting  back  the  tears,  then  after  a  little 
silence,  raised  brave  grey  eyes  to  his : 

"Jack  has  told  me  how  you  crawled  out  and  brought  him 
in  under  heavy  fire,  Colonel.  You  have  my  undying  grati- 
tude.    If  ever  I  am  able  to  render  you  a  service " 

She  had  thanked  him  then,  sweetly  dignified  in  her  sor- 
row and  gone  from  him.     He  had  not  seen  her  since. 

"I  beg  your  pardon — " 

It  was  the  uncanny  suddenness  of  it  that  startled  him. 
One  moment  he  had  been  alone  except  for  the  passing  figures 
appearing  and  disappering  in  the  eddying  fog  and  then  that 
strange,  quiet  voice  at  his  elbow.  He  turned  and  saw  that 
it  was  a  woman  standing  close  beside  him.  The  woman  was 
young  and  well-dressed  and  a  grey  veil,  looking  curiously 
like  a  detached  piece  of  the  enveloping  mist,  floated  from  her 
small,  black  hat.    He  was  alarmed  by  her  pitifully  white  face. 

"Can  I  help  you  ?"  he  asked  impulsively. 

For  a  moment  she  swayed  as  though  about  to  fall,  but  when 
Carrington  offered  her  his  arm,  she  made  a  motion  of  disin- 
clination, preferring  to  lean  back  against  the  doorway  of  the 
great  building  which  towered  above  them  into  the  mist. 

"I — I'm  very  ill,"  she  murmured.  "Will  you  take  me 
home  ?" 

"Certainly,"  he  replied.     "A  taxi  ?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "Street  car,  please.  I  live  in  Fort 
James." 

He  hesitated  a  moment.  He  had  an  important  business 
engagement  and  the  little  Kentucky  town  she  mentioned  was 
a  good  forty  minutes  ride  from  the  city. 
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She  seemed  to  notice  his  hesitancy. 

"I  dislike  to  ask  this  favor  of  you/'  she  said  in  the  strained 
voice  of  a  sleep  walker.  "I'm  afraid  it  will  inconvenience 
you  terribly." 

"Not  at  all,"  he  hastened  to  reply.  "I'm  only  too  glad, 
of  course — I  believe  this  is  a  Fort  James  car." 

He  was  surprised  at  the  way  she  boarded  the  car  without 
assistance  from  him.  She  had  looked  so  helpless  there  on 
the  corner. 

The  conductor  interrupted  his  thoughts  by  returning  him 
change. 

"Here,"  said  Carrington,  "what's  this  for?" 

The  conductor  gave  him  a  peculiar  stare.  "You  gimme 
a  dime,"  he  stated  laconically.     "That's  your  change." 

Carrington  was  annoyed.  "I  paid  for  the  young  lady 
ahead  of  me,"  he  said  coldly  and  entered  the  car. 

As  he  seated  himself  beside  her,  she  looked  up  at  him  with 
black-fringed  grey  eyes  and  in  that  moment,  like  the  flash 
of  a  camera  shutter,  he  remembered  her.  Jack  Williams' 
fiancee. ! 

She  smiled  faintly  as  she  saw  he  recognized  her. 

"You  must  pardon  my  not  knowing  you  at  first,"  Carring- 
ton said.     "You're  rather  changed,  this  cursed  fog — " 

"The  fog,  ah  yes,"  she  was  a  million  miles  away,  "like  a 
barrage,  like  smoke — " 

Her  face  twitched  with  pain  and  her  voice  faltered.  She 
closed  her  eyes  and  leaned  her  head  back  against  the  window, 
the  grey  veil  floating  gently  about  her  like  a  breath  of  vapour. 
For  an  uneasy  moment,  Carrington  was  afraid  she  had 
fainted.  She  soon  dispelled  his  fears,  however,  for  she  roused 
herself  and  "Our  corner  is  next,"  she  said.  She  made  no 
motion  to  touch  the  bell  and  he  leaned  across  to  ring  it. 

The  car  stopped  and  they  stepped  down  into  dark  obscurity. 
The  fog  swirled  slowly  about  them,  as  though  moved  by  some 
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force  within  itself.  There  was  no  noise.  Even  the  sound 
of  their  footsteps  was  deadened.  At  times  Carrington 
doubted  whether  he  heard  hers  at  all.  She  was  such  a  little 
thing.  He  marvelled  that  she  had  known  where  to  get  off.  He 
could  hardly  see  three  yards  in  front  of  him,  but  she  walked 
swiftly  ahead,  almost  too  swiftly  for  one  who  had  seemed  so 
ill.  The  mist  gave  her  an  appearance  of  floating  and  for  a 
moment  Carrington  had  a  fantastic  notion  that  all  was  not 
as  it  should  be.  She  had  not  said  a  word  since  they  had  left 
the  car,  but  suddenly  she  spoke,  "Here  we  are."  She  turned 
in  towards  a  house  sitting  far  back  in  its  yard  and  with  her 
escort's  eyes  upon  her,  melted  into  the  mist. 

Carrington  followed  her  up  the  walk  and  waited  for  some 
sound  to  tell  him  that  she  had  found  the  front  door,  but 
everything  was  quiet.  Far  off  down  the  river,  a  fog  siren 
wailed  mournfully. 

"Miss  Yates,"  he  called,  and  his  voice  sounded  strange  in 
his  own  ears.  Silence  alone  answered  his  cry.  Again  came 
the  feeling  that  something  was  very  wrong.  His  mind  was 
filled  with  doubt  of  this  woman  who  had  led  him  to  a  house 
shrouded  in  obscurity,  and  then  disappeared,  silently,  mys- 
teriously. Then  he  became  angry.  He  had  broken  an  impor- 
tant engagement  and  gone  far  out  of  his  way  to  aid  this  per- 
son and  she  had  left  him  without  a  word.  He  would  at  least 
have  an  explanation  of  her  actions.  He  strode  up  the  walk 
and  knocked  upon  the  door.  Xo  one  came  and  after  several 
minutes  had  elapsed,  he  knocked  again,  thunderously.  A 
light  appeared  in  the  back  hall  and  an  old  man  opened  the 
door  holding  a  lamp  high  above  his  head. 

"Yes  ?"  he  questioned. 

"Miss  Yates,"  said  Carrington,  "I  would  like  to  see  her, 
please." 

The  old  man's  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
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"A  friend  of  my  daughter,  and  you  had  not  heard  ?  Ellen 
died  three  days  ago,  the  influenza.  You've  been  away,  per- 
haps?" 

Carrington  felt  suddenly  very  sick  and  a  cold  sweat  broke 
out  all  over  his  body. 

"Dead !"  he  whispered  hoarsely,  "Dead !  But  she  can't — 
I—" 

"Come  in,"  said  the  old  man  gently,  "Come  in,  you're 
Colonel  Carrington.  I  recognize  you  now.  My  daughter  all 
but  worshipped  you.     John  Williams,  you  know — " 

"Yes,  of  course,"  stammered  Carrington.  "Yes,  I — er — 
that  is — "  he  heard  his  voice,  a  strained,  changed  voice  utter- 
ing expressions  of  sympathy.  He  found  himself  in  the  outer 
air  without  knowing  how  he  got  there.  The  door  closed 
behind  him  and  he  was  alone.  Alone  with  the  fog  and  his 
reeling  thoughts.  Dead,  the  old  gentleman  had  said,  but  he 
was  mistaken.  Ellen  Yates  was  not  dead.  He  had  just 
brought  her  home.  He'd  talked  with  her,  walked  with  her 
not  ten  minutes  ago.  He  would  return  and  tell  her  father 
there  must  be  a  mistake — .  Then  he  paused,  significant 
thoughts  breaking  in  upon  his  consciousness.  True,  he  had 
walked  with  her,  but  had  he  touched  her  ?  He  remembered 
her  refusal  of  his  arm,  her  ability  to  board  the  car,  her  un- 
canny knowledge  of  direction,  and  had  he  really  heard  her 
footsteps  ?  He  leaned  limply  against  a  tree.  This  then 
accounted  for  the  conductor's  strange  behaviour,  her  queer 
disappearance.  He  understood  now,  but  why  had  she  chosen 
to  lead  him  on  this  wild-goose  chase  ?  Did  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  have  a  taste  for  practical  joking?  Perhaps,  it  was 
better  for  poor  Williams  after  all  that  tragic  fate  had  pre- 
vented his  marriage  with  a  girl  who  showed  the  malicious 
dispostion  of  this  one. 

Carrington  turned  down  the  street  and  managed  somehow 
to  find  his  way  to  a  drug  store.     He  took  some  aspirin  for 
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his  aching  head  and  then  sought  a  telephone  booth.  He  must 
call  J.  G.  and  explain  his  failure  to  appear  that  afternoon. 
The  old  fellow  was  a  regular  bear  for — 

"You  can't  get  that  number,"  central  cut  in,  "there's  been 
an  explosion  there.     The  building's  still  burning." 

For  five  minutes  Carrington  sat  there  stunned  to  immo- 
bility until  a  frantic  buzzing  reminded  him  that  the  receiver 
still  hung  from  his  nerveless  hand.  He  replaced  it  on  its 
hook  and  stumbled  from  the  booth,  dazed. 

"Here  y'ar!"  shrieked  an  excited  boy,  as  he  appeared, 
"all  about  de  big  hexplosion !" 

Carrington  bought  a  paper  listlessly  and  forced  his  aching 
eyes  over  print  still  wet  from  the  press.  There  it  was  in 
great  black  headlines — "Explosion  wrecks  Hunt  Harrison 
Plant.  Tenth  Floor  Crashes  Through — "  Tenth  floor ! 
Old  J.  G.'s  office  was  on  the  tenth  floor  and  he,  Carrington, 
might  have  been  there  if — 

Suddenly  the  full  significance  of  the  afternoon's  experience 
burst  upon  him  like  a  crash  of  thunder.  His  mind  flashed 
back  to  an  evening  two  years  past  and  a  pair  of  grey  eyes 
raised  bravely  to  his :  "Colonel  Carrington  you  have  my  un- 
dying gratitude.    If  ever  I  am  able  to  render  you  a  service — " 

Well,  she  had  kept  her  word,  kept  it  gloriously.  She  had 
come  from  her  grave — 

His  voice  choked  suddenly. 

"Bless  her !"  he  whispered.     "God  bless  her !" 

A  swirl  of  fog  enveloped  his  head  and  brushed  against  his 
cheek  with  a  touch  that  was  almost  a  caress. 

Fog!  Yes,  perhaps  ....  or  the  end  of  a  filmy 
grey  veil. 
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Once  I  loved  the  West 

So  to  the  West  I  went 

And  where  the  hills  meet  with  the  sky 

I  roamed  in  full  content 

Once  I  loved  the  sea 

And  I  did  hire  a  boat 

And  all  day  long  from  break  of  dawn 

In  idleness  did  float. 

Xow  I  love  your  heart : 

Nor  ship  nor  well-paid  fare 

Can  bring  me  safe  within  your  arms 

Until  you  call  me  there. 

— H.  T.,  '23. 
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5Fate'£  ^Decision 


OHX  Kenyon  sat  alone  in  the  corner  of  the  lobby 
of  the  Great  Savoy  Hotel.  Outside  the  London 
mists  were  obscuring  the  streets  and  a  drizzling 
rain  was  falling.  Inside,  the  hotel  was  gay  with 
lights  and  music,  and  crowded  with  fashionably  dressed  peo- 
ple. Kenyon  in  his  corner  was  conscious  of  none  of  these 
facts,  however,  his  mind  was  deeply  concerned  with  his  own 
affairs. 

Kenyon  had  been  in  London  for  over  a  year,  taking  charge 
of  a  difficult  law  case.  He  was  an  American  lawyer  of  high 
repute,  and  since  his  success  in  London  had  come  to  have  an 
international  reputation.  His  legal  affairs  had  thrown  him 
into  the  company  of  some  very  interesting  people  who  had 
been  attracted  by  the  lively  American,  and  had  invited  him 
to  their  homes.  But  Kenyon's  social  success  had  only  been 
rivalled  by  his  business  success. 

The  casual  observer,  if  he  had  noticed  Kenyon  as  he  sat 
in  the  lobby,  would  never  have  taken  him  for  a  successful 
man.  His  countenance  was  troubled  for  he  was  confronted 
by  a  problem,  the  working  out  of  which  would  determine  the 
course  of  his  life. 

Early  in  October  when  the  English  countryside  is  in  its 
full  glory,  Kenyon  had  been  the  guest  of  Sir  James  Grey  at 
his  country  estate.  This  week-end  stood  out  among  all  others 
in  Kenyon's  memory  for  it  was  during  those  days  that  he 
had  met  Florence  Vordon.  She  was  then  at  the  height  of  a 
beauty  which  English  girls  so  frequently  attain,  combining 
a  fresh  rosy  complexion  and  high  coloring  with  a  graceful 
and  subtle  figure.  Kenyon  had  been  attracted  both  by  her 
beauty  and  keen  personality,  and  as  their  acquaintance  had 
ripened,  his  regard  for  her  had  increased.     For  the  past  two 
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months  he  had  been  quite  sure  that  his  love  for  her  was  the 
great  love  of  his  life,  yet  he  could  not  speak  to  her  of  it.  It 
was  torture,  it  was  maddening,  yet  his  hands  were  tied. 
Often  when  they  were  together  words  trembled  on  his  lips. 
It  was  so  hard  to  keep  from  speaking,  when  he  could  so 
clearly  read  her  answer  in  her  eyes.  He  felt  sure  she  won- 
dered at  his  silence,  yet  he  knew  that  it  was  his  highest  duty 
to  her  to  say  nothing. 

Back  in  America  there  was  a  woman  who  stood  between 
John  Kenyon  and  Florence  Vordon,  though  she  was  uncon- 
scious of  it.  She  was  Kenyon's  wife,  a  brilliant  society 
leader  in  a  Santa  Barbara  colony  in  Southern  California. 
Theirs  had  been  a  marriage  of  convenience.  He  had  never 
loved  her,  and  she  had  married  him  at  a  time  when  she 
desired  the  prestige  of  his  name,  and  was  willing  to  lend 
him  the  use  of  her  money.  She  was  beautiful  in  a  cold, 
haughty  way,  brilliant  and  well-known  as  a  social  leader, 
but  cold  and  hard.  She  had  been  the  daughter  of  a  Cali- 
fornia rancher,  who  had  had  money  but  no  social  posi- 
tion. When  Kenyon  met  her  he  had  been  practicing  law  for 
a  year  in  California.  He  was  recognized  to  be  clever  and 
ambitious,  as  befitted  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  the  state.  But  he  needed  money,  and  needed  it  desperately. 
Helen  Meyers  had  the  money  he  required,  he  had  the  position 
that  she  wanted,  so  the  marriage  which  they  contracted  was 
a  fair  bargain  for  both.  They  had  lived  lives  distinctly  apart 
from  each  other,  having  nothing  in  common,  except,  perhaps, 
a  mutual  respect,  which  neither  had  violated.  Kenyon  had 
not  heard  from  Helen  but  once  during  the  whole  time  he  had 
been  in  London,  for  his  financial  obligations  to  her  had  long 
ago  ceased,  and  she  had  other  interests  which  did  not  include 
him. 

On  the  face  of  things  it  would  seem  a  simple  matter  for 
Kenyon  to  divorce  Helen  and  marry  Florence,  but  the  ques- 
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tion  of  the  ethics  involved  seemed  to  go  deeper  than  that  to 
him.  Helen  had  married  him  when  he  had  needed  her 
money,  and  it  seemed  to  him  a  violation  of  his  code  to  discard 
her,  just  because  he  happened  not  to  need  her.  It  was  true 
that  she  cared  nothing  for  him,  but  she  had  never  asked  him 
for  freedom  from  her  bond,  and  he  did  not  feel  that  he  had 
the  right  to  demand  his  release  from  her. 

On  the  other  hand  there  was  Florence,  they  loved  each 
other.  Had  they  not  the  right  to  their  life  together?  He 
had  caused  her  to  fall  in  love  with  him,  was  it  right  for  him 
to  leave  England  without  telling  her  the  truth  'I  Yet  if  he 
did  tell  her  the  story  of  his  life,  he  felt  sure  that  she  would 
dismiss  him  forever.  He  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
rigid  English  attitude  toward  divorce,  held  by  the  Vordons, 
to  hope  for  their  consent  to  a  marriage  even  though  he  should 
secure  a  divorce.  The  more  Kenyon  turned  this  over  in  his 
mind  the  more  complex  his  problem  appeared.  Tomorrow 
he  was  leaving  England,  and  tonight  was  the  last  time  that 
he  should  see  Florence.  He  rose  from  his  chair  and  sent  a 
bell  hop  for  a  taxi. 

That  evening  at  the  Vordon  home,  Kenyon  talked  for  a 
long  time  with  the  family.  Never  had  they  seemed  so  at- 
tractive, and  never  had  Florence  seemed  so  beautiful.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vordon  had  callers  later  in  the  evening,  and  Florence 
and  Kenyon  wandered  to  the  conservatory.  For  a  time  they 
sat  together  in  silence.  There  was  so  much  that  Kenyon 
wanted  to  say,  and  -so  little  that  he  could  say.  Finally  he 
burst  forth. 

"Florence,  some  day  I  hope  that  I  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  you  all  the  things  that  I  have  been  wanting  to 
say  since  last  fall.  You  must  have  some  idea  of  what  I  mean, 
but  there  are  certain  reasons  why  I  can't  tell  you  just  now. 
As  you  know  I  am  sailing  tomorrow,  and  something  seems 
to  tell  me  my  problems  will  take  a  definite  shape  during  the 
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next  week.  I  shall  have  seven  whole  days  to  think,  and  I 
know  I  will  come  to  a  decision  before  I  reach  New  York. 
When  I  arrive  there,  I  am  going  to  write  you  the  story  of 
my  life,  and  my  decision  on  the  problems  which  confront 
me.  I  hope  you  will  read  that  letter,  Florence,  more  closely 
than  you  have  ever  read  anything  in  your  life." 

Kenyon  could  trust  himself  to  say  no  more,  Florence's 
lips  were  trembling  and  her  eyes  swam  with  tears.  Kenyon 
rose  hurriedly. 

"I  will  see  you  at  the  dock  tomorrow  with  your  family," 
he  said. 

"Good-night,  my  dear." 

He  pressed  her  hand  for  a  moment  and  hurried  from  the 
room. 

He  bade  a  hasty  good-night  to  the  rest  of  the  Vordon 
family  and  left  them  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  see 
them  all  at  the  wharf  the  next  morning. 

On  his  way  to  the  boat  Kenyon  seemed  to  experience 
strange  feelings  of  calm,  as  though  his  troubles  were  at  an 
end.  He  felt  convinced  that  he  should  find  a  solution  during 
his  voyage  and  because  of  this  conviction  he  felt  a  serenity 
that  he  had  not  known  in  weeks. 

A  large  party  of  his  friends  were  already  on  the  wharf  to 
greet  him. 

It  was  an  early  spring  morning,  fine  and  pleasant.  Ken- 
yon stood  among  a  laughing  group  until  it  was  time  for  them 
to  pull  up  the  gang-plank.  He  said  his  farewells  to  all  of 
his  friends,  and  the  look  which  he  gave  Florence  when  he 
clasped  her  hand,  was  one  which  she  remembered  the  rest 
of  her  life.  She  watched  him  as  he  boarded  the  boat  and 
leaned  over  the  side  waving  his  cap  to  the  party  on  the  wharf. 
The  last  thing  which  she  saw  of  him,  was  as  he  stood  at  the 
side  of  the  rail,  the  sun  light  enveloping  the  side  of  the  boat 
and  gleaming  on  the  burnished  letters  of  the  word  "Titanic." 
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%\)t  Ztih  Ce0t 

jT  WAS  a  beautiful  day,  the  kind  that  causes 
poets  to  write  in  glowing  terms  of  "October's 
bright  blue  weather."  The  Pullman  train  was 
gliding  along  the  smooth  steel  tracks  that  climb 
the  Alleghany  mountains  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  languid  tourists  on  the  observation  car,  to  whom 
the  landscape  was  a  monotony,  slouched  down  in  their  chairs 
and  gazed  at  the  passing  scenery  through  half  closed  eyes, 
if  they  glanced  at  it  at  all.  Among  the  travellers,  however, 
there  was  one  pair  that  paid  no  attention  to  the  landscape 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  they  were  intently  absorbed  in 
each  other's  conversation.  Walter  and  Jane  Laycock  on  their 
bridal  tour  had  thus  far  shown  little  interest  in  the  surround- 
ing scenery. 

They  had  been  travelling  for  over  two  weeks  since  their 
wedding  in  Asheville  and  the  novelty  of  being  married  had 
not  yet  worn  off.  Jane  was  a  Southerner  and  Walter  of  old 
New  England  stock,  born  and  bred  in  the  hills  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  had  met  Jane  on  a  visit  in  the  South  in  April  and 
their  romance  had  quickly  been  followed  by  a  September 
wedding.  So  far  they  had  been  ideally  happy.  At  the 
present  moment  they  were  discussing  the  details  of  their 
future  household.  They  were  going  to  take  up  residence 
outside  of  Pittsburgh,  where  Walter  had  a  position  in  the 
steel  mills. 

"I  don't  know,"  sighed  Jane,  "just  what  kind  of  a  house- 
keeper I'll  be,  but  I  will  try  awfully  hard.  Mother  seems 
to  have  such  a  dreadful  time  to  keep  within  her  allowance 
and  it  would  worry  me  to  think  I  spent  any  of  your  money 
foolishly." 
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"Oh,  you  won't  have  to  worry  about  anything  like  that," 
answered  Walter,  "of  course,  I  will  pay  all  the  bills.  You 
need  not  bother  about  any  allowance." 

"But,  Walter,  every  woman  should  have  an  allowance,  it's 
the  only  way  to  run  your  home.  I  should  hate  to  have  to  ask 
you  for  every  little  thing.  It  wouldn't  be  self-respecting," 
Jane  added  in  a  convincing  manner. 

"I  see  nothing  that  could  detract  from  one's  self-respect  in 
asking  one's  husband  for  money,"  responded  Walter  stiffly, 
"that's  the  way  all  the  women  in  my  part  of  the  country  do 
and  I'm  sure  they  are  all  most  self  respecting." 

Jane  seemed  at  a  loss  for  words.  "I  don't  see  why  you 
can't  understand,  Walter,  it's  just  that  I  would  feel  more 
like  your  partner  if  I  managed  my  household  affairs  myself. 
Is  it  that  you  don't  trust  me  ?"  Her  voice  broke  in  something 
decidedly  like  a  sob. 

Walter  felt  embarrassed  and  uncomfortable.  "No  Jane, 
of  course  I  trust  you,  but  that  isn't  the  point.  A  man  should 
be  head  of  his  own  house.  Hang  it  all,  it's  the  principle  of 
the  thing."  Walter  set  his  jaw  decisively  and  the  granite 
of  his  native  New  Hampshire  looked  no  harder  than  his  will. 

Jane  looked  away  and  blinked  tears  from  her  eyes. 

"Walter,"  she  faltered,  "I  guess  I'll  go  inside  a  while. 
It's  warm  out  here.  You  can  stay  and  smoke,  if  you  want 
to." 

She  arose  quickly  and  made  her  way  into  their  state  room, 
three  cars  ahead  of  the  observation.  Walter  remained  alone 
on  the  platform.  For  a  while  he  smoked  in  short  angry  puffs 
but  finally  he  withdrew  to  a  corner  and  pulled  his  cap  down 
over  his  eyes  to  think  the  matter  over. 

If  either  Jane  or  Walter  heard  the  conductor  shout  "Blairs- 
ville,  Intersection,"  neither  of  them  remembered  it  after- 
wards and  even  if  they  had  heard  it,  the  words  would  have 
conveyed  nothing  to  two  total  strangers.     Besides,  they  were 
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too  deeply  engrossed  in  their  personal  affairs  to  pay  much 
attention  to  what  was  going  on.  After  the  train  had  started 
again  Jane  decided  that  she  could  stand  it  no  longer  but 
must  find  Walter  and  tell  him  that  she  would  gladly  yield 
her  point  whether  she  was  right  or  wrong.  She  got  up  and 
prepared  to  make  her  journey  through  the  three  cars.  When 
she  came  to  the  end  of  her  own  car  she  was  overwhelmed  to 
find  instead  of  another  pullman  car,  the  end  of  the  train. 

A  brakeman  was  leaning  against  the  grating  and  to  Jane's 
amazed  gasp  of  inquiry  about  the  rest  of  the  train  replied 
nonchalantly,  "Oh,  we  dropped  them  cars  back  at  the  Inter- 
section. Your  husband  ?  Well,  if  he  was  on  the  observation 
he's  likely  on  his  way  to  Pittsburgh.  This  is  the  Valley 
division  now." 

Jane's  heart  sank  rapidly.  She  was  alone,  without  Walter, 
and  in  a  totally  strange  country.  Her  one  instinct  was  to 
get  off  the  train  and  telegraph  to  Walter,  her  father,  anyone, 
just  to  get  help  in  this  awful  predicament.  She  hurried  back 
to  the  state  room  and  donned  her  wraps,  prepared  to  alight 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  train  slowed  down  and  came  to  a  stop  at  a  small 
station  where  Jane  alighted  despite  the  worried  protests  of 
the  conductor,  who  did  not  remember  that  she  had  intended 
to  get  off  at  Plum  Creek. 

Jane  dropped  her  bags  and  hurried  to  the  telegraph  win- 
dow. It  was  closed  and  the  sleepy  faced  man  at  the  ticket 
office  told  her  that  no  telegrams  could  be  sent  after  five 
o'clock.  No,  it  was  the  only  office  in  town  and  she'd  have 
to  wait  until  tomorrow.  No,  there  was  no  hotel  in  Plum 
Creek  but  old  Mrs.  Walker  kept  rooms  and  maybe  she  could 
get  in  there. 

There  were  no  street  cars  'and  no  taxis  in  Plum  Creek 
and  the  way  to  "Old  Mrs.  ^Walker's"  seemed  endless.  The 
bags  were  heavy  and  the  late  afternoon  sun  was  hot.     It  was 
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a  weary  and  bedraggled  Jane  who  finally  clambered  up  on 
the  rickety  porch  and  rang  the  ancient  doorbell. 

"Old  Mrs."  appeared  to  be  a  perfect  dragon  and  Jane's 
first  impression  of  her  was  intensified  by  further  acquaint- 
ance. Jane  endeavored  to  make  her  position  clear  but  Mrs. 
Walker  seemed  to  be  suspicious  of  the  world  in  general. 

"No,"  she  declared,  "I  ain't  taking  no  boarders  who 
haven't  no  money.  Your  baggage  won't  do  for  security  with 
me.  How  do  I  know  yer  ain't  stold  them  %  Sounds  mighty 
fishy  to  me.  Travelling  around  with  no  pocketbook." 

By  this  time  Jane's  distress  had  begun  to  make  itself  felt 
and  large  tears  were  welling  downmer  cheek.  The  sight  of 
such  evident  grief  apparently  had  some  effect  upon  Mrs. 
Walker's  unsympathetic  attitude  for  she  rather  grudgingly 
made  Jane  what  she  thought  a  generous  offer. 

"Now,"  she  said  in  her  rasping  voice,  "I'll  tell  yer  what 
I'll  do  fer  yer.  The  girl  I  had  waitin'  on  my  table  has  left 
me  flat  an  fer  the  time  bein'  yer  kin  take  her  place  fer  yer 
board." 

Jane  gulped  several  times  and,  as  she  could  think  of  no 
alternative,  finally  accepted  the  offer  and  in  a  short  time  was 
installed  in  (Mrs.  Walker's  stuffy  kitchen  helping  with  the 
meal. 

Jane  never  liked  to  remember  the  details  of  that  evening, 
always  labelling  them  in  her  mind  as  being  the  very  worst 
moments  she  had  ever  endured. 

Jane  was  so  tired  and  miserable  that  she  slept  soundly 
on  her  hard  little  bed  in  the  attic  until  she  was  rudely 
awakened  at  five  o'clock  to  help  with  the  breakfast.  As 
soon  as  she  possibly  could,  she  hurried  to  the  telegraph  office 
and  wired  her  father  for  money.  She  also  wired  Walter  at 
his  office  in  Pittsburgh  with  small  hope  of  getting  an  answer. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  a  reply  came  from  the  wondering 
Mr.  Barnes  with  enough  money  for  her  to  take  the  first  train 
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out  of  Plum  Creek.  The  sight  of  so  much  money  quite  over- 
whelmed Mrs.  Walker  who  immediately  became  most  apolo- 
getic. Jane  did  not  notice  her  in  the  hasty  preparations  she 
she  was  making  to  depart. 

On  the  train  riding  back  to  the  Intersection,  Jane  was 
most  undecided  whether  to  go  back  to  Asheville  or  to  go  on 
to  Pittsburgh.  Asheville  was  so  far  away  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  Pittsburgh  was  totally  strange  to  her  and  she  was  still 
rather  hurt  over  the  predicament  that  Walter's  thoughtless- 
ness had  caused  her. 

As  the  train  pulled  into  the  Intersection  the  first  person 
that  Jane  saw  was  Walter  wildly  scanning  each  person  who 
appeared.  Jane  never  stopped  to  think  but  rushed  out  on 
to  the  platform  and  flung  herself  into  his  arms.  A  few 
moments  later  a  bored  and  weary  looking  porter  deposited 
beside  them  the  baggage  that  Jane  had  left  behind  her  on 
the  train  but  neither  of  them  ever  noticed  him. 

On  the  way  back  to  Pittsburgh  Jane  related  her  tragic  ex- 
periences to  her  more  than  repentent  husband.  When  she 
had  finished  Walter  said  in  a  tone  of  conviction,  "You  were 
right,  Jane,  the  acid  test  of  experience  has  more  than  proved 
your  theories.  I  give  in  freely,  darling,  you  will  get  more 
than  an  allowance,  you  can  have  my  entire  salary." 
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€i)e  OEntJ  of  Dap 

Out  there  the  great  grey  mountains  stand 

Their  heads  all  crowned  with  mist, 
And  on  their  peaks  a  coronet 

Of  sunset  clouds,  gold-kist. 
The  roseate  vista  slowly  fades, 

And  twilight  aids  its  flight, 
The  hills  and  dales  are  shadowed  e'er 

With  couriers  of  night. 

The  moon  rides  gently  in  the  East, 

Its  softly  flooding  glow 
With  silver  bathes  the  sleeping  hills 

And  valleys  far  below. 
The  spirit  of  the  silent  scene 

Brings  calmness  and  repose, 
The  frets  and  cares  of  day  are  hushed, 

And  all  our  sorrow  goes. 

— E.  M.,  '24. 


Esrsras 


It  has  been  a  long  while  now  since  we  have  seen  Hilde- 
garde  Flanner's  name  in  our  modest  magazine,  and  we  feel 
very  fortunate  in  being  able  to  reprint  her  verses  which  have 
appeared  recently  in  another  publication,  and  which  have 
won  for  the  author  an  enviable  place  amongst  the  younger 
writers  of  the  day. 

The  following  notice  from  the  April  Bookman  will  be  of 
interest  to  us : 

''From  California,  privately  issued,  since  republished  in 
New  York  City  comes  a  very  beautifully  printed  little  volume 
of  charming  lyrics  by  Hildegarde  Flanner.  Of  all  the  pub- 
lications of  younger  poets  this  is  the  slimmest.  It  is  called 
"Young  Girl"  after  the  first  poem  and  its  odd  dozen  pages 
have  more  freshness  and  more  delight  in  them  than  we  have 
often  found  of  late." 

"Young  Girl"  was  given  the  Cook  prize  at  the  University 
of  California  for  1920,  and  the  committee  of  award  consisted 
of  Professor  Harold  Bruce,  Professor  Paul  Shorey,  and  Mr. 
Edgar  Lee  Masters.  Does  it  not  make  us  very  happy  to  know 
that  such  notable  judges  awarded  our  Hildegarde  the  honor? 

Though  Berkley  may  claim  "Young  Girl"  as  its  own,  we 
proudly — even  a  bit  defiantly — lay  prior  claim  to  the  author. 
She  was  ours  first,  back  there  in  1917-18,  when  the  Blue 
Ridges  were  a  source  of  inspiration  instead  of  the  Berkeley 
Hills,  when  she  sang  of  our  box  woods — our  dell ;  nay,  even 
danced  in  the  dell,  because  you  remember  of  course  that  she 
dances  as  well  as  she  writes.     At  present  she  is  doing  both 
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in  New  York.     But  it  is  her  writing  in  which  we  are  most 
interested. 

Poems  of  Hildegarde's  have  appeared  in  the  Bookman, 
The  Occident,  Harpers  Baazar,  The  New  York  Tribune, 
and  her  press  notices  have  been  very  encouraging.  Porter 
Garnet  says :  "There  is  in  this  approaching  voice  a  music 
quite  its  own.  The  naive  but  illuminating  diction  is  secure 
in  the  poet's  instinctive  acceptance  of  the  artist  obligation 
to  express  himself  always  with  sincerity,  personality,  and 
style,  and  we  welcome  in  the  freshness  of  her  images  a 
happy  avoidance  of  imitative  thought,  of  the  approximate 
phrase  of  the  cliche." 

But  Hildegarde,  not  satisfied  just  with  versifying  is  diver- 
sifying, and,  voild,  she  writes  a  charming  one  act  play  which 
was  considered  worthy  enough  to  be  included  in  a  volume  of 
fifty  contemporary  one  act  plays  recently  published  by  Frank 
Shay  and  Pierre  Loving.  So  we  find  her  name  along  side  o' 
Maeterlinck's,  Lady  Gregory's,  Susan  Glaspel's,  Stuart  Walk- 
er's and  others. 

The  play  is  called  "Mansions,"  and  it  is  as  delightful  as 
"Young  Girl,"  though  of  a  more  serious  nature.  Stuart  and 
Kidd  of  Cincinnati  have  included  it  in  their  drama  series 
which  is  a  recommendation  in  itself. 

And  while  she  is  dancing  a  bit  and  working  a  great  deal 
we  stand  on  the  side  lines  and  watch  her  progress  with  loving 
interest.  There  is  ahead  of  Hildegarde  a  very  bright  future 
and  we  feel  sure  that  a  successful  career  awaits  her. 

— M.  A. 

The  Staff  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Magazine  takes  great  pleasure 
in  announcing  that  Miss  Amey  Smyth  and  Miss  Marion 
Walker  have  been  elected  Editor-in-chief  and  Business  Mana- 
ger for  1921-22. 
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Until  my  lamp  and  I 

Stood  close  together  by  the  glass 
I  had  not  ever  noticed 

I  was  a  comely  lass. 

My  aunts  have  always  nodded, 

"Sweet  child, 
She  has  a  gentle  soul 

And  mild." 

And  so  one  night, 

I  took  my  lamp  and  said, 
'I'll  look  upon  my  gentle  soul 

Before  I  go  to  bed." 

I  could  not  find  it;  no, 
But  gazing  hard  I  spied 

Something  much  more  near  to  me, 
White-armed  and  amber-eyed. 

And  as  I  looked  I  seemed  to  feel 
Warm  hands  upon  my  breast, 

Where  never  any  hands  but  mine 
Were  known  to  rest. 


And  as  I  looked  my  startled  thoughts 
Winged  up  in  happy  flight, 

And  circled  like  mad  butterflies 
About  the  light. 


*Reprinted  with  the  kind  permission  of  Miss  Flanner  from  "Young 
Girl,"  published  by  The  Crocker  Company  of  San  Francisco. 
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I  went  to  bed  without  my  soul, 
And  I  had  no  mind  to  care, 

For  a  joyful  little  sin 

Slept  pillowed  in  my  hair. 

I  went  to  bed  without  my  soul — 

What  difference  to  me  ? 
I  had  a  joyful  little  sin 

For  company. 

And  that  is  what  came  of  listening 

To  aunts  who  always  lied, 
They  never  told  me  that  I  was 

White  armed  and  amber-eyed. 

HlLDEGARDE  FlANNER. 
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2Dramattc£ 

V.  M.  I.  PLAY 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  V.  M.  I.  Dramatic  Club,  the 
rumor  was  started  that  "The  Man  from  Mexico"  was  even 
better  than  "What  Happened  to  Jones."  The  girls  who  saw 
the  latter  were,  naturally,  rather  doubtful.  They  managed 
however,  to  keep  their  council  and  help  spread  the  supposed 
propoganda  among  the  freshmen  in  order  to  assure  a  full 
house.  The  dubiousness  of  the  girls  left  though,  with  the 
arrival  of  the  bus  laden  with  cadets,  luggage,  musical  instru- 
ments and  what  not.  Never  again  will  we  doubt  or  question 
any  rumor  concerning  the  ability  of  the  actors.  As  usual  the 
uniforms  attracted  and  held  every  feminine  eye. 

The  Dansante  was  a  huge  success — but  for  modesty's  sake 
let  us  quote  from  "The  Cadet" :  "V.  M.  I.  has  always  been 
proud  of  her  hops,  but,  if  you  will  take  it  from  the  club,  they 
haven't  a  thing  on  any  member  of  the  Dramatic  Sweet  Briar." 
The  Cadet  orchestra  played — why  say  more  ? 

Three  hundred  strong  we  poured  into  the  chapel  at  eight 
all  eager  and  waiting.  True  to  his  reputation,  Jack  Boat- 
wright  as  Benjamin  Pitzhew  did  justice  to  a  professional. 
The  actors  were  all  very  clever  and  had  extraordinarily  good 
make  ups.  The  convicts  lent  a  familiar  aspect  to  the  play. 
The  whole  production  gave  proof  of  careful  training  and 
management  combined  with  talent. 

The  orchestra  made  the  intermissions  fly  by,  and  with  no 
disrespect  to  our  own  orchestra,  we  must  admit  that  the  music 
was  the  best  ever.  We  are  now  anxiously  waiting  and  hoping 
to  see  the  next  star  play  of  the  V.  M.  I.  Dramatic  Club. 

— Harmo  Taylor. 
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MERRY  JESTERS 

"The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm,"  presented  by  the  Merry 
Jester  Chapter  of  Paint  and  Patches  on  April  10,  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  best  plays  we  have  had. 

Belonging  to  a  little  different  field  from  any  touched  on 
before,  special  credit  is  due  each  of  the  players  who  did  her 
part  to  make  it  a  success.  Everybody  was  glad  to  have  Stanley 
Miller,  quite  enjoyably  good  as  Doctor  MacPherson,  at  last 
on  the  stage.  Shelley  was  again  endearing  as  the  little  boy. 
Elizabeth  Pape,  Louisa  Newkirk,  Lydia  Kimball  were  at 
their  best,  while  the  unique  role  of  Peter  Grimm  himself  was 
extremely  well-played  by  Hilda  Dreyfuss.  Reaching  the 
audience  in  the  right  way  as  it  did,  it  is  in  itself  a  play  that 
accomplishes  something.  The  lighting  and  staging  were  ex- 
cellent and  we  especially  thank  those  who  helped  in  the  pro- 
duction. —J.  G.,  '23. 
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q^ap  Dap  Dirge 

Mothers,  mothers,  everywhere, 

And  all  the  beds  hold  three, 
Mothers,  mothers,  everywhere, 

And  not  a  bed  for  me ! 

I  hie  me  to  the  spacious  hut 

I  find  no  shelter  there 
Alumnae  fill  it  to  the  roof 

And  none  for  me  does  care. 

I  pass  with  sorrow  down  through  Gray, 

An  idea  strikes  my  mind ! 
I  hug  my  secret  to  my  heart 

And  feign  a  mien  sublime. 

At  night  I  sneak  with  muffled  tread 

To  lay  my  aching  bones 
Upon  Gray  Parlor's  wicker  couch 

A  bed — for  me,  alone  ! 

Alas,  the  day  that  I  was  born 

No  rest  for  weary  one — 
Miss  Dix,  Miss  Gale,  and  Esther,  too, 

Are  piled  three  dee})  thereon ! 

— M.  E.,  '21. 
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The  sixth  of  May  has  come  and  gone,  and  with  it  has 
passed  the  glamour  of  our  May  Day  festivities.  We  have 
looked  forward  to  the  occasion  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  at  first  it  seemed  as  if  it  were  not  going  to  be  suc- 
cessful. The  weather  had  acted  peculiarly  for  some  weeks, 
and  it  was  discouraging  to  find  clouds  all  over  the  sky.  The 
officials,  however,  went  on  with  their  plans,  just  as  if  the  sun 
were  shining,  and  they  even  fooled  Old  Sol  into  peeping  out 
once  or  twice  during  the  morning.  Then  lunch-time  came, 
and  with  it  several  bus-loads  of  visitors — an  in-pour  seeming 
unhappily  to  predict  the  showers  that  fell  later. 

By  two-thirty  everyone  had  gathered  in  front  of  the  box- 
wood circle  to  witness  the  coronation  ceremonies.  As  a  sort 
of  preface,  the  students  sang  sweetly  from  behind  the  box- 
woods, trying  to  pretend  that  it  was  not  raining,  but  it  was 
no  use.  The  few  drops  grew  into  a  drizzle  and  the  day 
seemed  lost.  Then  someone  had  a  happy  thought,  and  pro- 
posed an  adjournment  to  Sweet  Briar  house  until  the  rain 
ceased,  which  it  soon  did.  The  program  was  continued ;  the 
orchestra  played  "Roses,  Red  Roses,"  the  students  sang,  and 
the  court  entered.  Silence,  save  for  the  music,  fell  upon  the 
throng  as  the  Queen  appeared  in  a  lovely  gown  of  tea-rose, 
pink,  with  a  long  and  beautiful  train.  As  she  passed  up  the 
living  lane  to  her  throne,  she  smiled  upon  her  subjects,  who 
bowed  adoringly  before  her.  The  ladies  of  the  court  saluted 
her  and  took  their  places  about  the  throne,  making  an  attrac- 
tive picture,  with  their  fair  faces  and  pretty  dresses  of  tea- 
rose  and  of  blue. 

The  Queen  was  crowned,  and  received  her  sceptre,  and  the 
garland  of  May  flowers  about  her  neck,  then  made  a  speech 
to  the  court  and  to  the  audience.     The  May  pole  dancers 
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slipped  in,  bowed  and  took  their  places  about  the  May  pole. 
The  dance  went  thro'  without  a  mistake,  thanks  to  the  clever- 
ness of  the  lads  and  lassies,  and  everyone  was  pleased.  After 
the  last  figure  the  court  withdrew,  and  the  crowd  dispersed, 
seeking  the  dell  to  view  the  pageant. 

When  all  was  in  readiness  the  court  come  down  the  hill 
to  its  raised  platform,  followed  by  the  Poet,  and  the  first 
scene  opened.  The  Pageant  was  Milton's  "L' Allegro,"  a 
wonderful  subject  for  a  May  Day.  Margaret  Mierke  repre- 
sented the  Spirit  of  Poetry,  and  danced  with  grace  and  ease ; 
other  dancers  were  Elizabeth  Pape,  Kosalinde  Schlattermann, 
Lillias  Shepherd,  Alice  Wells,  Lorna  Weber,  and  Mabel  Mar- 
tin, not  to  mention  the  numerous  other  girls  who  took  part 
in  very  effective  group  dances.  The  entrance  of  the  hunters, 
galloping  over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  lent  a  dash  of  color  and 
reality  to  the  dreamy  poetry  of  the  rest  of  the  Pageant.  The 
music  was  very  appropriate  and  well  rendered,  and  all  of  the 
dancing  was  graceful  and  interesting. 

By  eight-thirty  the  Refectory  was  cleared  for  the  dance, 
which  was  led  by  the  May  Queen  and  9Mr.  Dodson  McClellan 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  balcony  was  filled  with 
onlookers,  who  also  lined  the  walls  downstairs.  The  court 
figure,  which  opened  the  ball,  was  new  and  very  pretty.  The 
music  was  good,  and  everyone  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  in  spite 
of  the  strenous  day  just  over.  It  was  a  bitter  moment  when 
the  orchestra  played  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  for  that  marked 
the  end  of  one  of  Sweet  Briar's  loveliest  May  Days. 

—A.  S.,  '22. 
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FIELD  DAY 

In  the  athletic  world  at  Sweet  Briar,  the  spring  flowers 
lightly  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  cinder  pathway,  and  Field 
Day  is  the  result.  It  occurred  this  year  on  April  the  16th, 
and  the  Faculty  very  kindly  gave  us  a  partial  holiday  in 
honor  of  the  occasion.  A  new  plan  was  followed  before  the 
great  day,  for  each  class  picked  its  own  track  team,  which 
was  straightway  put  into  training.  The  members  of  these 
teams  practiced  vigorously  and  regularly,  each  girl  being 
anxious  to  win  honors  for  her  class. 

Much  excitement  and  class  spirit  filled  the  onlookers,  and 
a  band  led  by  Drum  Major  Tom  Rose,  cheered  the  crowd 
with  its  music.  The  sophomores  sold  ice  cream  cones  and 
peanuts  for  the  Annual,  sumptously  regaling  the  well-to-do. 
The  judges  were  kept  busy  measuring  and  deciding  upon  the 
winners  of  the  various  events,  while  the  timers  and  the  scorer 
taxed  their  brains  and  strained  their  eyes  and  ears  trying 
to  attend  to  their  difficult  duties.  Miss  Carrington  rushed 
about  the  field,  seeing  that  everything  went  off  in  order,  and 
was  done  correctly.  It  was  largely  through  her  efforts  that 
Field  Day  was  a  success,  which  it  undoubtedly  was.  As  for 
the  contestants,  they  were  a  fine,  well-set-up  bunch  of  sturdy 
athletes,  and  surely  did  honor  to  their  college.  While  noth- 
ing terrific  in  its  collegiate  importance  happened,  the  records 
for  the  day  were  extremely  good,  in  fact  so  good  that  we  have 
put  them  here,  in  order  that  you  may  see  for  yourself  the 
results  of  the  work  done. 

Running  Broad  Jump.  .Smyth,  14'  1" 16'  5",  Hays 

Standing  Broad  Jump.  .  .Brush,  7'  6" 8'  2",  Wall 
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Shepherd,  26'  7"  .Hop,  Step  and  Jump 34',  Hayes 

Basketball  Throw Brush,  70'  10" 70'  11",  Brush 

Baseball  Throw.  .  .  .Brush,  170'  1".  .   184'  2  1/2",  Maurice 

Javelin  Throw  .^ Shepherd,  50'  8" 59',  Smyth 

Shot-put Swanell,  29'  6" 30'  2",  Kieves 

Hurdles Smyth,  9' 8'  3/5   Smyth 

75-Yard  Dash \f^L     n  */5' 

i  Howell 
1 Shenehan 

High  Jump (Not  jumped  yet) 4'  6  1/2",  Brush 


|  Corper, 
50- Yard  Dash E.  Taylor,  6  3/5'.  .  .6'  5", 


NOTE — Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  high  jump  had 
to  be  postponed,  no  results  of  individual  or  of  class  honors  can  be 
given  out  yet. 

—A.  S.,  '22. 


OBLIGING  SPUING 

"Hail!    Hail!" 
I  heard  a  poet  sing, 
"Thy  charms  unveil ! 
Hail !  Gentle  Spring ! 
And,  Gentle  Spring." 
Her  charms  unveiled 
And  hailed  and  hailed  and 

Hailed  and  hailed. 

— Leslie's  Weekly. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  school  term,  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed. When  one  of  the  pupils  returned  home,  mother 
chanced  to  be  entertaining  callers. 

"Well,  Charlie,"  asked  one,  did  you  win  a  prize  ?" 
"Not    exactly,"    replied    Charlie,    "but   I   got   a   horrible 
mention."  — Harpers. 
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CUPID'S  ADVICE 
By  Frances  Morrison 
Love  him  every  day,  but  do  not  treat  the  same. 
One  day  be  an  iceberg;  the  next  one  be  a  flame. 
Never  let  him  have  a  pass-key  to  your  heart. 
Love  him  table  d'hote — but  treat  him  a  la  carte. 

You  can  see  thru  her  Georgette  waist, 

And  thru  her  flimsy  skirt ; 
You  can  see  thru  her  stockings,  too, 

And  more — if  you're  alert. 
But  still  you  hear  some  people  say — 
That  is,  the  ones  that  knew  her — 
When  speaking  of  dear  Mabel : 
"I  never  could  see  thru  her." 

— Punch  Bowl. 

He:    "Was  it  you  I  kissed  in  the  library  last  night?" 
She:    "About  what  time?"  — Mugwump. 

She:    "I  just  love  to  pet  dogs." 

He :    "I'm  a  tea-hound."  — Purple  Cow. 


Oh,  Aspirin,  dear  Aspirin,  my  head  aches  for  you 


TICKETS 
First  Soph.:    "Did  you  get  any  mail  this  morning?" 
Second  Soph. :    "Don't  know  yet — forgot  to  get  a  ticket !' 

O,  chemist  of  skill,  investigate ! 

Answer  this  quiz  of  mine: 
I  think  I  know  what  Carbonate — 

But  where  did  Iodine? 
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When  you  see  a  girl  at  a  college  lecture,  remember  that 
it  probably  wasn't  her  choice  of  a  place  to  sleep. 

He :    "Let's  kiss  and  make  up." 

She:    "If  you're  careful  I  won't  have  to. — Purple  Cow. 

HIS  PLEA 

Well,  I'll  swear, 
I  ain't  got  nothing, 
Ain't  had  nothing, 
Don't  want  nothing, 

'Cept  you. 
I  ain't  seen  nobody, 
Ain't  had  nobody, 
Ain't  loved  nobody, 

That's  true. 
But  if  you'll  love  me, 
I'll  love  you : 
If  you'll  want  money,  tho, 

I  won't  do. 
'Cause  I  ain't  got  nothing, 
Never  had  nothing, 
Don't  want  nothing, 

'Cept  you. 
|;  — Virginia  Reel. 

WRONG  NUMBER 

"Fadder,  the  man  that  you  owe  $5.00  is  on  the  'phone." 
"Tell  him  that  we  had  the  'phone  tooken  out !" 

NOTICE ! 
It's  been  reported  that  a  Lynchburg  boy  was  left  stranded 
in  the  gym  not  long  ago. 

By  request,  hereafter,  such  action  calls  for  a  "serious." 
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"Why  don't  you  turn  on  the  light  while  you  write  that 
letter?" 

"Can't,  old  dear,  it's  shady  stuff."  — Banter. 


"May  I  steal  a  kiss,  sub  rosa  ?" 

"Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better  sub  nosa  ?" 

— Purple  Cow. 


Guest:    "May  I  sit  on  your  right  hand?" 
Hostess :    "Why,   thank  you,  but  I  have  to  eat  with  it. 
Won't  you  take  a  chair  instead  ?"  — Gargoyle. 


No,    Cleniintine,   a  glass-enclosed  porch   is   not   called   a 
solarium  because  that  is  the  best  place  to  be  alone. 

— Widow. 


"Mother,  what  is  a  Dry  Martini?" 

"Heavens,  on  Earth,  child !" 

"Oh!"  —Sun  Dodger. 


If  the  flappers  are  not  Philosophers 

Someone 

Really  should  warn  the 

Noticeable  (Oh!  very!) 

Young  ladies  who  are 

Centers  of 

Attention  everywhere 

That  they  are  in  great 

Danger  of 

Kneemonia. 
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TO  THE  HOME  EC-ERS 

Verses  by  Jane  Guignard 
Illustrations  by  Margaret  Burwell 


ThocW    has  an  apron  on         7 
ftnd  "U^nj    3  }itlt   worry 

^-1    Sn«.    ,s   cooK   "today 


part 


/uaynatte  y>ow 


pa: 

13    tWra    on  time. 


ii  laviwm     HOVY     13     UUCTC      on 

Tkaclvj,  Tvrrn  jmcl   alU, 

But    sl»c  r.a&  \a»A   "tno.  taliV 
Tnc^ooc)    old  storu    \n«I|    may  Say 

WU\   1Un   would  you    tUtt   o1  it 
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S    alwaus 


ccca   now.  our  caoer  men 
h%    always  takes    the    staqa 


ns>   aiwau: 

TKe    fitt\nc*    -place     lor  every  one, 
Is    uesl  Troro   ac£e  To   a§fa« 
jU   K^^P^    tn<?      Conversation     up 
This    KosTcss    docs   hot    sweru 
But  pceK    \n     U    Voo  gel    a    chance. 
And    watch   T^etacca     Serve. 
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HOW  TO  BE  A  DEBUTANTE 

In  One  Cinchy  Lesson 

1.  Smile,  smirk,  laugh,  or  giggle  whenever  an  eligible, 
good-looking  man  starts  to  speak  to  you. 

2.  Eegister  much  boredom  at  the  mere  mention  of  an- 
other dance,  and  yawn  gracefully  (fingertips  across  mouth, 
daintily,  like  bars  across  a  cell  window)  when  asked  what 
kind  of  a  time  you  had  at  the  last  party. 

3.  Implore  or  command  (according  to  your  nature)  your 
mama  to  lend  you  her  beautiful  old  ostrich  fan,  and  carry 
it  coyly  yet  vampily  to  the  next  dance,  where  other  debs  may 
wilt  with  ,envy.  If  it  has  a  broken  handle,  contrive  to  have 
some  victim  fan  you  with  it,  then  have  him  discover  the 
break,  and  ream  him  for  a  box  of  Pudge  and  Pshaw's  or  a 
new  fan. 

4.  When  trying  to  enthrall  a  stranger  by  the  brilliance 
of  your  conversation,  discuss  double  jazz  and  petting,  as  set 
forth  by  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald. 

5.  By  all  means  exploit  your  keen  mentality  by  quoting 
from  Elwell  on  Bridge  or  Dobbs-Ferry  on  Hudson. 

6.  Don't  worry  about  anything,  but  appear  to,  occasion- 
ally. This  saves  you  bother  and  wrinkles,  and  gains  much 
attention  and  sympathy.  — Lampoon. 
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Treasurer  and  Business  Manager Mr.  William  B.  Dew 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT  ASSOCIATION 

President _ _ _ Fanny  Ellsworth 

Vice-President _ _.._ _.. Madelaine   Bigger 

Secretary _..._ _ _ Gertrude  Dally 

Treasurer _ Marion   Shafer 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Maynette  Rozelle  Margaret  Mierke 

Elizabeth  Taylor  Elizabeth  Cole 

Margaret  Wise 

DRAMATICS 

President _ , Catherine  Cordes 

Secretary _ _ _ Margaret   Mierke 

ATHLETIC  ASSOCIATION 

President „ _ Burd  Dickson 

Secretary _ _ _ _ Lillias    Shepherd 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 
President _ Mary  Taylor 


Secretary.... 
President 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Lydia  Purcell 

Marion  Shafer 


INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  CLUB 


PUBLICATIONS 

Editor-in-ehief  of  Briar  Patch _ „... 

Business  Manager _ _ 

Editor-in-Chief  of  Sweet  Briar  Magazine 

Business  Manager _ „ _ 


CLASS  PRESIDENTS 


Senior 

Junior..-. 

Sophomore- 
Freshman 


. Alice  Early 

_. Marion  Walker 

— Shelley  Rouse 

—Madelon  Shidler 


..Maynette  Rozelle 
._ _ Ruth  Fiske 


.Helen  Taylor 
Annie   Ford 


VARSITY  COUNCIL 


Chairman. 


.Maynette  Rozelle 


HEADS  OF  SPORTS 


Head  of  Hockey- 

Head  of  Basket-Bail.. 

Head  of  Swimming 

Head  of  Hiking..- 

Head  of  Tennis 

Head  of  Riding 


.Helen  Taylor 

Elizabeth  Taylor 

.Elizabeth  Franklin 

_ Mary  Chantler 

Beulah  Norris 

Gertrude  Dally 


Helen  Anderson 
Ruth  Fiske 
Lavern  McGee 

Russe  Blanks 
Katherine  Davis 
Burd  Dickson 


HIKE  LEADERS 
Shelley  Rouse 
Marion  Shafer 


Madelon  Shidler 

Amey  Smythe 


RIDING  LEADERS 

Fanny  Ellsworth  Marion  Walker 

Louise  Newkirk  Ellen  Wolf 

Shelley  Rouse 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


At  Our  Fountain 

Popular  Prices  For  Particular  People 

FOR  THE  LADIES: 

tn!Jaetre,0ne  haS  th-e  distinctly  different  fountain  service  that  all  up- 
to-date  towns  require-an  atmosphere  of  quiet  ease,  harmonious  sur- 
roundmgs,  drink,  quality  and  SERVICE.  SUf 

REAL  REST— We  bridge  the  wide  gap  between  the  cheap,  tawdry 
noisy  type  and  its  expressive  opposite.  "' 

CANDIES  AT  a  Cent  a  Pound  Profit 

a  ceVrJS^Lr™11  theuhig,heSt  Priced  •"  chocolates  at 
5,™  •      P  i  "    £rofit?,  Th,fse,  chocolates  are  all  80c  value.    We  put 
them  in  a  plain  box  and  sell  them  to  you  at  59c 
These  candies  are  strictly  fresh,  as  we  have  a  standing  order  with 

of  our^ttei  2  Certain  nUmber  °f  P°Und8  per  w*ek  for  ea<* 

Jordan  Almonds   (Regge),  at,  pound,  59c. 
and^ll   wSl°lS  Chocolate  Fondant  Cherries.  Maraschino  Cherries 
to  50c  n°  n  Pie0es;   a11   done  in  tinfoi1'  cut 

This  is  a  special  we  run  throughout  the  year.  We  carry  the  finest 
line  of  candies  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

Agents  for  Page  &  Shaw,  Park  &  Tilford's. 

Jb.very  package  sold  out  of  our  store  is  strictly  fresh 

loasted  marshmallow,  put  up  in  one-pound  boxes  and  sold  to 
you  at  cut  price  of  69c.  Try  a  box  of  these  toasted  marshmalW 
They  are  the  best  that  can  be  made. 

Mint  Patties   (Banquet  Mints),  a  box,  34c. 

Co-Operative  Drug  Co.,  Inc. 

724  Main  St..  Lynchburg-.  Va. 
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